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Natcs. 


A NEW KEY TO BE TRIED TO A 
VERY RUSTY OLD LOCK. 


CARNAC 


For many years I have taken great interest in 
the curious and elaborate efforts that have been 
made to explain the origin of megalithic struc- 
tures, especially of the two great puzzles, Stone- 
henge in Wiltshire, and Carnac on the coast of 
sritanny. Having, after much difficulty, found 
some rest in the opinions of others about Stone- 
henge, but none whatever about Carnac, I now 
venture to offer one (not new as to the former, 
but quite new as to the latter), which aims at 
making the one throw light upon the other by 
suggesting a similarity of character and purpose. 

The case of these two riddles appears to me to 
be the very familiar one of the man who, having 
lost a key, goes all over his house, upstairs and 
down, and after ransacking every drawer, cupboard, 
and closet, likely and unlikely, from garret to 
cellar, at length returns to find that it had been 
all the time under some papers upon his study 
table. In other words, I am inclined to believe 
that the explanation of both these mysterious 
structures lies, and has been all the while lying, 
at home: that, being found on Old British ground, 
they are (what they most naturally would be) 
Old British—that they are not sepulchres, but 
sepulchral monuments set up in memory of great 
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tragic events in Old British history, and that, con- 
sequently, they are not of that extremely remote 
pre-historical period to which many antiquaries 
have been and still are fond of attributing them. 
Surely it is in history, especially that of our own 
country, that one would most reasonably expect 
to find the true solution. But instead of looking 
there for somethirg simple, and being content 
with that, it has been the rage to “ pooh -pooh” 
our old annals, and invent things, people, notions, 
and schemes, for not one of which is there the 
slightest foundation, except in the fertile brain of 
the inventor. I prefer history with all its possible 
errors or colouring. 

1. Stonehenge.—The account of this structure, 
as given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, is as follows : 
In the time of Vortigern, king of Britain, Hen- 
gist the Saxon landed with a large army. Vorti- 
ern and the nobility resolved to fight and drive 
hem from their coasts. Hengist, after consider- 
ing several stratagems, judged it most feasible to 
impose upon the nation by making a show of 
peace. He sent ambassadors with certain apolo- 
gies and terms, desiring Vortigern to appoint a 
time and place for their meeting in order to 
adjust matters. Vortigern was much pleased, and 
named the first of May, and the place the monas- 
tery of Ambrosbury, now Amesbury. This being 
agreed to, Hengist desired his followers to arm 
themselves with daggers, and at the conference, 
upon a signal given, the Saxons assassinated the 
British nobility. Their bodies were interred with 
Christian burial at or near Amesbury. Some years 
afterwards (about a.p. 470) Aurelius Ambrosius 
arriving from Armorica, or Continental Britain, 
and being anointed king, destroyed both Vorti- 
gern and Hengist, and restored all things, espe- 
cially ecclesiastical affairs, to their ancient state. 
In the course of his progress to various important 
places, he visited Ambrosbury, where the consuls 
and princes were buried. 
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“The sight of the place where the dead lay made the 
king, who was of a compassionate temper, shed tears, and 
at last enter upon thoughts what kind of monument 
to erect upon it. For he thought something ought to be 
done to perpetuate the memory of that piece of ground 
which was honoured with the bodies of so many noble 
patriots that died for their country.” 


The chronicler then proceeds to describe the 
construction of Stonehenge as that monument. It 
is no doubt true enough that, in order to please 
the taste of the age in which he wrote, he em- 
bellishes his narrative with much that is ridi- 
culous. But there may be truth at the bottom 
for all that. Mr. C. H. Pearson (Zarly and 
Middle Ages of England, p. 446) observes, in 
speaking of this affair : — 

“ That whatever tricks Geoffrey may have played with 
his details, it is monstrous to suppose that he invented 
the great facts of history.” 
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Leland also, after some remarks to the same 
effect, pronounces all other theories that he had 
seen about Stonehenge to be “somnia et nuge 
canore,” and accepts the historical origin and 
date as given by Geolfrey. (De Script. Britan. 
i. 47.) So also does Thos. Warton (Hist. of Enz. 
Poetry, I. xviii. and 56); and some of our living 
antiquaries are of the same opinion. 

Whereabouts exactly the bodies had been buried 
does not seem to be of much importance. The 
whole district was a “ Campo Santo,” as the nu- 
merous barrows there testify ; and some years ago, 
in forming a road, fifty skeletons, lying side by 
side, were found not far from the site of the 
monastery itself. It is enough that in the centre 
of a crowd of burials a conspicuous spot was 
selected. 

Nor is it necessary to settle the much-disputed 
Stonehenge was made at two 


point, whether 
Some of the stones may 


periods or all at once. 
or may not have been there for some sa vered 
purpose before. If they were, then by the addi- 
tion of others the group was enlarged. All that 
is asked is that Stonehenge, as we see it, may be 
considered to be, what the chronicler says it was, 
a monument of the massacre. 

2. Carnac.—In dealing with this I have no 
known henchman or armour-bearer to reckon 
upon, the explanation now to be proposed being 
(so far at least as I am aware) entirely new. 

I have never visited Carnac, but it is well 
known that it lies upon the very edge of the wild 
and stormy coast of Britanny, almost at the farthest 
point of the western peninsula of France. The 
country thereabout is bleak and desolate, strewed 
with thousands of blocks of granite of various 
sizes (as on Dartmoor, the west coast of Ireland, 
and other places). All over that part of Britanny 
are cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs, and other me- 
galiths innumerable. Of the scattered blocks lying 
about Carnac a vast number have been at some 
period dragged from their natural sockets on the 
surface of the ground (many of them requiring 
only to be moved a very short distance, some per- 
haps scarcely moved at all), and (whether partially 
chiselled or not I cannot say) have been simply 
set up on end in a sort of order. This order 
was somewhat irregular, but in the main group 
eleven lines or rows, extending inland (with 
large interruptions) about eight miles. What the 
total number of stones placed on end may 
originally have been, it is now impossible to say. 
Some who have carefully examined the place 
guessed it to have been 10,000 or 12,000: so 
many have been broken up that it can only be a 
matter of conjecture. But as to the number of 
rows or imperfectly parallel lines in which they 
stood and still stand, all publications hitherto 
have concurred in reporting it to be eleven. 

The whole presented the appearance of an army 





on the march, or of some large host in procession, 
The only tradition on the spot is said to be that 
the stones were “once alive.” 

To suppose that each of these stones marks an 
interment is preposterous; for, besides that the 
ground is granite rock, not the most convenient 
for grave-digging, where were the deceased to 
come from? It is one of the most desolate of 
districts, “ the very last (says Mons. de Cambry) 
to remind one of civilisation and an enlightened 
people.” There are many chambered tumuli near 
and about the stones, as there are barrows around 
Those, of course, were burial-places, 


Stonehenge. 
can only be monu- 


but the stones themselves 
mental. 

As to its origin and purpose, 
ever being known, it has presented the finest field 
for imagination, and imagination certainly has not 
been idle. Lying, as it docs, at so remote a dis- 
tance, on the very border of the Atlantic, its very 
existence was for a long time scarcely noticed. 
The French writers, finding no mention of i 
either in Roman or other authors, after making 
the best guesses they could, without satisfying 
either themselves or any body else, seem to have 
abandoned it in despair. 

One French author, Mons. de Cambry, being 
struck with the peculiar number of eleven, took 
refuge in an astronomical explanation, and pro- 
nounced it to be a representation of the zodiac; 
upon which opinion another writer of that country, 
the Chevalier de Fréminville, makes the following 
remarks in his Antigquités de la Bretagne, p. 50. 
After reviewing and dismissing with something 
like scorn, as wholly untenable, several previous 
opinions as to its being of Egyptian, Phconician, 
or other foreign origin, he says : — 


nothing whatso- 


‘Another author also, the late Mons. deCambr vst iblished 
a work upon the monuments of Karnac. He does not, it is 
true, think proper to attribute them to any foreign 
people : allows them to be Celtic; but he wants to 
make out of them a celestial sche an astronomical 
monument. ‘It is,’ says he, ‘a zodiac.’ He pretends that 
each of the lines of stones represents a sign. But there 
is one circumstance which would have embarr assed every 
body else, viz. that there are twelve signs in the zod 
whereas there are only eleren lines of ee at Kart aac. 
But Mons. de Cambry cuts the knot of this difficulty in a 
by pretending, on what authority 1 know not, 
koned only eleven signs in the 
t the French.) 

















moment, 
that the ancient Gauls re 
zodiac.” ( Translated fr 


I leave Mons. de Cambry and his zodiac in the 
hands of his “compatriote,” merely saying with 
another French author, Mons. Jéhan, that “ I have 
not much faith in these almanacs of huge stones, 
so prodigiously costly, and so very inconvenient to 
carry about.” In saying this Ido not deny that 
in the construction of our ancient stone circles 
there may have been some reference to astrono- 
mical principles, as for instance, at Stonehenge, to 
the rising and setting of the sun at the solstices ; 





—ae 





it 
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but the solar-system theory has been “* pressed 
rather too far. 

In England, of course, attempts to solve the 
riddle of Carnac have not been lacking. One, 
which has attracted much attention and sup- 
port, is, that it was a temple in the form of a 
serpent—a kind of building which (so the pro- 
pounders of this doctrine told us) “the serpent- 
worshippers, or ‘ Ophites,’ used to construct, and 
to which they gave the name of a ‘ Dracontium.’’ 
A great deal of ingenuity and learning has been 
brought to bear upon this theory. I myself, 
“faute de mieux,” used rather to acquiesce in it, 
depending wholly and entirely, as I did, upon the 
deliberate statements of its champions that such 
structures were made, and that “ the ancients 
gave to them the name of Dracontium.” Having 
never met,in the course of my own limited classical 
reading, with any thing or name of the kind, and 
beginning to wonder where any notice of it was to 
be found, I consulted one of the first Greek 
scholars of our day. He shook his head, and 
added that a Greek word with that meaning was 
to him unknown [I ransacked lexicon after 
lexicon, but no “serpent-temple called by the 
ancients a Dracontium” was to be found. On 
further investigation it came to light that the 
word “ Dracontium’”’ was actually coined by an 
ingenious, but rather extravagant, antiquary, Dr. 
Stukeley, as a name very suitable and convenient 
for a thing, which thing was alsoa creation of his 
own brain. Upon making this discovery I took 
leave of the Ophites. 

That the stones of Carnac could ever have been 
intended for “a temple” 
an approach to a temple, seems very improbable. 
There are, it is true, in Egypt, long avenues of 


of any kind, or even for | 


obelisks, or sphinxes, but they lead to something— | 


to the temple itself, a structure of great size. 
But there is nothing of that kind at Carnac re- 
quiring even a single avenue, much less so many 
running parallel. Here and there, at the termi- 
nation of a group, there is a semicircular arrange- 
ment of stones, and elsewhere the lines may have 
led to circles now destroyed. But that such cir- 
cular or semicircular arrangements were intended 
for “temples,” one can scarcely believe. And 
how, one may also ask, could a plantation, or 
several plantations, of stones (for that is what 
it really is), extending for miles over a rough, 
rock-strewed, barren country, be possibly avail- 
able for a “ procession” or any other action what- 
soever connected with occasional religious rites ? 
In the history of Britanny there is nothing known 
either of Ophites, or Egyptians, or Phcenicians, or 
any other foreigners who ever set foot upon the 
soil, still less occupied it with such permanent 
interest, as proprietors, as to command the oppor- 
tunity of constructing so laborious and costly a 


| 
| 


these fancies they please, none of them helps us 
one bit to solve the mystic number of eleven rows 
of stones, ‘ 

The most judicious French writers upon this 
subject that I have had the opportunity of consult- 
ing, without pretending to say who the people 
were that did construct Carnac, nevertheless 
express a very strong opinion as to who did not. 
They protest against any far-fetched outlandish 
origin. They ignore Ophites, Zodiacites, Egyp- 
tians, Phoenicians, and all the rest. Who the 
great man may have been that issued the man- 
date “Fiat Carnac!” or who the foreman that 
received it, stared and shook in his shoes, they 
do not know—the record is either lost or con- 
cealed. But as to the character of the work, 
they argue in the safest and simplest way : — 

“If single megaliths were (as the greater part un- 
doubtedly were) set up for sepulchral or monumental 


purposes, then of the same character also will be an 


aggregation of megaliths: the event represented by the 
aggregate stones being proportionally more memorable 
than that perpetuated by a few or a single one.” 


This is sensible and cautious language. So far 
as they can, on a safe principle, the French au- 
thors go and no farther. They are stopped by 
the want of more information, by the apparent 
silence of the history of their country. That it 
was made by the people of that country and no 
other, is their conviction; but neither French nor 
English, nor any other author (so far as I know), 
has ever been able to fix upon any particular 
historical event as likely to be commemorated by 
the stones of Carnac. 

At this point I ask permission to offer an opinion. 

The very striking peculiarity of the number, 
eleven, had always riveted my attention; and 
with the sound French conclusion (just mentioned) 
to rest upon, I kept a look out for the help of 
history. In turning over accidentally some years 
ago the pages of our old acquaintance, Geoflrey of 
Monmouth, I met with a passage which presented 
all at once so many curious proprieties—as to 
period, place (the very coast of Britanny), people, 
event (a great national disaster), and last, but 
most remarkable of all (prominently introduced), 
the myterious number eleven—that I verily 
thought, here is the key to Carnac! 

The event referred to is found not only in 
sritish, but in other authors. Premising that 
slight discrepancies are met with in details—as 
for instance, that ‘‘ Maximus” in one is called 
““Maximianus” in another, and so forth—still, 
putting the general statement together, it is, upon 
the whole, this: — 

Gratian, joint Emperor of the West, began to 
reign A.D. 375. He made Magnus Maximus (or 
Maximianus), a Spaniard by birth, his governor 
of Insular Britain. Whilst M. Maximus was en- 


work. But, leaving everybody to adopt which of | gaged in reducing Picts and Scots, and otherwise 
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enlarging the bounds of Insular Britain, Gratian 
gave great offence to his army and its oflicers, and 


especially to M. Maximus, by the promotion of 


strangers in his service, and by adopting Theo- 
dosius the Younger as his colleague in the Rom 
empire M. Maximus, considering bin 
well worthy of that honour, determi 
the purple. In A.p, 581 he revolte 
war against Gratian, collected the w! 
forces, drained Insular Britain of its troops, in- 
vaded Gaul, and defeated Gratian. Maximus v 
n Meriadoe, Prince of So 
ending his army back to 


ned to obtain 


accompanied by Con: 
Wales. Instead 
Insular Britain, he resolved to establish them 
a colony on the western peninsula, between th 
Seine and the Loire, then called Armorica, n 
Britanny. In the year (according to Usher) 
A.D. 383, he settled there 30,000 soldiers and 
100,000 emigrants from Insular Britain; and mad 
the Welsh prince, Conan Meriadoe, King of Ar- 
morica, giving to it the name of Britannia Parva, 
or Little Britain. 

Wishing to avoid all mixture with the Gauls, 
he sent over to Island Britain for wives for hi 
soldiers and emigrants, commissioning Dionoth, 
Prince of Cornwall, to collect and send out a 
colony of women, The Prine: of Cornwall had a 
daughter, Ursula, on whom Conan Meriadoc had 
previously fixed his affections. To accompany her 
as the future Queen of New Britain, Dionoth con- 
trived to collect (the peculiar number is stated 
in the chronicle) eleven thousand women of a 
higher class, and a much larger number of in- 
ferior variet many willing, many unwilling to 
go. 2 under such patronage as the Princes 
Ursula for their future queen, they went. As 
they were steering towards the coast of Britanny 
(one of the wildest in the world), contrary winds 
rose and dispersed the whole fleet. The greater 
part of the ships foundered; but the women that 
escaped death in the sea fell into the hands of 
barbarians and infidels, and of Gratian’s soldiers, 
who were on a marauding expedition along the 
coast. The British ladies, as well as the humbler 
women, were cruelly abused or made slaves of, 
but the greater part (so says the history) wer 
murdered, 

Well, 1 just let us weigh this ancient state- 
ment qui tly, and judge of its pr ybability (as a 
whole) by a fair test, our own knowledge of what 
is actually going on in Island Britain at this very 
day. What is the number of emigrants leaving 
the Thames, the Mersey, &c., every week? On 
one single day last week, eight hundred people 
left the Thames alone, and during that same week 
seven thousand from Liverpool. How many dur- 
ing the same few days sailed from the Clyde, or 
from Cork harbour, &c., I know not. But be the 
number what it may, there was no English prin- 
cess, there were no patronesses of minor rank to 
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lead and encourage them. All went away upon 
their own humble resources, with only humblk 
‘riends around them, to seek new homes—on the 








Oo I le of the world 
But put a different case. Suppose some large 
province at the command of the Queen of Eng- 
land, within a few hours’ + va ind colonists 
called for; Her Majesty sendin ut one of her 
wn daughters, engaged to be married, to preside 
the new colony as it " ; and every 
) ng in atior l upon t istocracy and 
ntry to nd out young ions of their houses 


» take with them all the followers and retainers 
they could muster. Would not the Thames be 
illed (as in the older case, the chronicle says it 
ith ship-lo ids oO unappro} riated fair ones, 
ready enough to transfer themselves under such 
high auspices? I _ it would: and am en- 
couraged to think by no less an authority than 
The Times nowspaper, yard h only a few days ago, 
speaking of the roving nature of every class of 
our people, assured us that — 


i 
t 


was) W 





‘There is not a fire-side in England, Ireland, or Scot 
land, but one at least out of the half-dozen would rather 
be anvwhere else than there—at San Francisco, the North 
Pole, Timbuctoo, or the Sandwich Islands! .... There 
is not a household that does not vield at least one willing 
recruit to any mode of escape from the Englishman’s 
fire-side!™ 


So that, in the historical statement of a large 
female colony to ancient Britanny (with homes 
and husbands, military and civil, all awaiting 
them), there is nothing improbable. On the con- 
trary, it seems undeniable that, if Armorica was 
colonised (as it certainly was) by thousands of 
men, thousands of women must have followed. 

Suppose further: If any fearful catastrophe 
were to befal my modern emigration, and the 

oung queen, with hundreds or thousands of her 
tri ends and followers, to be shipwrecked, or to 
meet with such cruel usage or fate as awaited 
the Cornish princess Ursula and hers, surely i 
would be regarded as a national disaster—not 
unlikely to be marked by monuments and grave- 
stones, perhaps by some work of large and costly 
kind, according to the taste and scale of our times. 
‘he taste and fashion in old British times (espe- 
cially in cases of a public character) was to erect 
huge but sega blocks of stone, of which we 
have hundreds of examples still existing along 
the western side of England and Wales. And I 
am not sure whether these gigantic native masses 
are not (as monumental stones) much more im- 
pressive than the broken columns, weeping wil- 
lows, tea-urns, and fat cherubim of Kensal Green 
—yea, even than many of the costly barbarisms to 
be met with now and then in our cathedrals. 

Upon reading this event in the old British his- 
tory, and happening at the moment to recollect— 
first, the situation of Carnac upon the very sea- 


a eee 
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coast (so stormy and dangerous) of Armorica, and 
next the peculiar number of e/even rows of monu- 
mental stones—it struck me that, the whole num- 
ber of stones having been estimated by unpre- 
judiced travellers to have been probably ten or 
twelve thousand, the original arrangement may 
have been (or, if never quite completed, may have 
been designed to be) one thousand in each row 
making in all eleven thousand. The whole might 
thus be intended (according to the character and 
religious feeling of the people and the times) to 
be a great national memorial of the tragic end of 
the eleven thousand British ladies. 

So close to the sea (as 1 have since been in- 
formed) do the stones begin, that at St. Pierre, 
near Erdeven, some of them have been actually 
washed away. Itis therefore out of the very waves 
themselves, so to speak, that the monument com- 
mences to runinland. Without wishing to mag 
nify any circumstance unduly, one may ask, c wuld 
any arrangement more happily represent monu- 
mentally the fate of a host of unfortunate advé n- 
turers who had arrived by sea, were att mpting 
to land, and perished in the attempt ? 

As to the probability of the rows having been 
intended to contain one thousand stones each, it is 
only fair to add, that since this notion occurred to 
me, I have been told by a friend (a well-known 
English archeologist, who has been on the spot 
for a considerable time, and from whose pen I hop 
the public will long receive what would cer- 
tainly be the most accurate and minute account eve1 
given of this wonderful district), that the Carn 
stones (speaking 1erally ) oc - in several syst 
or groups, separat a by a wid 
another; that in one system there are now only two 
rows, in another cight, in a third eleven, and in a 
fourth there appear to have been twelve. Owing to 
some irregularity, it is not easy to pronounce with 
certainty. But by far the most perfect are those 
near Le Menec, in eleven rows, and it is these 
which have always attracted most attention. It 
is impossible to say what may or may not ‘he ave 
been ; so that (taking the thing altoyether), in the 
variety of number of rows as at present existing 
Ido not see anything fatal to - idea that the 
stones at Carnac, as a whole, may have been 
erected (upon some strange plan now inexplicable 
to us) as an enduring memorial of the luckless 
Princess Ursula and her followers of e very degree. 

In order that I may not be misrepre sented, « 
charged with bringing forward the fable of “ Ur- 
sula and the Ek ven Naess on * let it be 
carefully distinguished that I allude to the his- 
torical account of the colony stated to h ive gon¢ 
to Britanny in Gaul in A.D. 383 or thereabouts, 
and not to the fable in the Golden Legend. That 
fable was not in existence until n arly nine hun- 
dred years afterwards, viz. A.D. 1260, when it was 
manufactured by an archbishop of Genoa (Jacobus 


e distance one from 
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de Voragine). In its details the Golden Legend 
story is quite different from the ancient historical 
account above given. Yet it is evidently based 
upon the old history, because the scene in the 
Golden Legend story lies also in Britanny; and 
among the dramatis persone are a King of Eng- 
land ; his son, the lover of Ursula; ant ‘ Maxi- 
mian,” a “ felon prince of the Roman chivalry,”— 
and there 1 is also a passage over the sea. T he rest 
of the story is quite different; but the names and 
characters are clearly borrowed from the old his- 
tory, and are worked up into a sort of religious 
novel. I apply Curnac, not to the Ursula and eleven 
thousand martyrs of the Golden Leyend of a.» 
1260, but to the British ladies of the original 
colony in A.D. 383. 

What then is the result to which this explana- 
tion of Stonehenge and Carnac brings us? It is, 
that two of the most celebrated and perplexing 
of the greatest known megalithic structures may 
be accounted for, not by fanciful theories, nor by 
attributing them to foreigners in some remote and 
nebulous period (for all of which there is not an 
iota of historical proof), but by what may be 
called a native interpretation. Tt presents both 
is erected by British hands , both on British 
ground, in the same period of British customs and 
ideas (Car a being the older by about one hun- 
dred years) ; both (not cemeteries, but) sepulchral 
nemorials, and that of great national disasters; 
and last, but not least of all, both those disasters 

tually deseribed and patriotically lamented i 
the written record of ancient British history. 

These, then, are my reasons for believing that 
the key to Stonehenge, and more particularly 
Carnac so long mislaid or overlooked — has 
been all the while lying at home! Not, indes 
precisely where (as to Carnac) the tradition of 
Breton sailors and peasants still tells you that it 
is to be found, “in the Tower of London,” but 
simply hidden under the events of British history. 
fo sum up my opinion in a few words, it is: 
That Carnac (the older of the two) is a national 
memorial of the tragic fate of the first Insular 
British colony to Continental Britain in a.p. 385; 
and that Stonehenge, as we see it, is also a national 
memorial of another tragedy the treacherous 
massacre of the native British princes and eccle- 
siastics upon the Saxon invasion of Insular Britain 
about A.p. 470. 

This idea (I offer it as nothing more) as to 
Carnac occurred to me several years ago. sung 
from a wish to reconsider it carefully, more per- 
haps from a disinclination to incur some endless 
controversy, I have never produced it. But now, 
having during this interval met with nothing to 
warn me that it is wholly extravagant and un- 
tenable, I start it as a fresh fox for archeological 
and antiquarian sportsmen to run after. I do not 
pledge myself to fight @ toute outrance in defence 
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of what is, after all, merely offered as a possible 


explanation of a very obscure but interesting 
puzzle, that has hitherto mocked and defied us 
all. That would be turning into a punishment 
what commenced as a pleasure: for as’ Francis 
Bacon (Lord Verulam) says in one of his letters 
(No. xxx.):— 
“Tf I bind myself to an argument, it loadeth my mind ; 
but if I rid myself of present thoughts, it is a recreation.” 
J. E. Jackson, 
Hon. Canon of Bristol. 
Leigh Delamere Rectory, Chippenham, June 8. 


PIECES FROM MANUSCRIPTS, No. V. 
WHat woucp ste More? A Lover's ComPLALNt. 
MS. Addit, 18,752, leaf 33 and 33 back, 

Off bewty vet she passith att, 
Which hath mvn hert, and euer shat, 
to lyue or dy’ what so beffatt : 
what wold she more ? what wold she more ? 
She is so fyxyd yn my hart, 
that ffor her sake I byde gret smart, 
yet cannot I my loue departe : 
what wold she more? what wold she more ? 
long haue I lyvyd yn gret dystresse ; 
longe haue I sorght to haue redresse ; 
longe hath she byn’ myne owne Mastresse : 
what wold she more’ what wold she more ? 
Myne owne Mastres vet shatt she be 
as longe as lyff remaynyth yn me; 
I trust wons she wy it haue petye : 
I aske no more, I aske no more. 
Ofte tymys to here I haue expreste, fl. 33, bk.) 
I haue teld her that I loue here beste, 
yn hope that I myght be redreste : 
what can I do more? what can I do more ? 
She savtfi to me ve nor naye ; 
but of her poure I know she maye ; 
yessé, my pore hart, then she may saye : 
what wold voue more ? what wold youe more ? 
Yf that she ware vn such case as I, 
that for my sake yn payns dvd ly, 
| wold fere helpe, or els I wold dy: 
what wold she more ? what wold she more ? 
Sevng that my trew hart and mynd 
is towardes here so trew and kynde, 
1 ue yn her vf I mvght ffynde, 
no more, I aske no more. 
flinis. 
MS. Addit. 18,752, leaf 163 back. 
A rrorPER NEWE BALLETE, WHER-IN THE LOWYER 
potu Request MEK FRYND TO CONTYNE! W] IN HIs 
rREWTH VNNTYLL SHE DESERVE THE CONTRARY,* 





Dysdavyne me not wvthout desert, 

ne payne me not so sodenly ; 

Svth wet ve know that yn my hart 

I mene no thyng but faytlifally, 

refuse me not! 

Refuse me not wvythout cause why, 

nor thynke me not te he vnkynde ; 

mv hart is yours yvntyft I dv, 

and that yn shurt space ye shatl yt fynd ; 
: Mistrust me not! 


* This headin t the end of the Ballad, in the MS., 
and in a different hand. 
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Mystrust me not, thogh some there be 
that fayne wold spot my stedffastnes ; 
belyue them not! syth welt ve se 
the proffe ys not as they expresse, 
forsake me not ! 
fforsake me not ty# I desarve, 
nor hate me not ty#t I offende ! 
dystroy me not tytt that I swarve! 
Syth ye wett wote/ what I Intend, 
Dysdayne me not! 
Dysdayne me not, that am your owne! 
Refuse me not, that am so trewe ! 
Mystrust me not ty# al be knowene ! 
fforsake me not now ffor no new ! 
thus leue me not! 


THE “ TAUROBOLIUM” AND “ KRIOBOLIUM.” 


Amongst your numerous readers there are many 
remarkable for their profound classical knowledge. 
I desire to attract the attention of such scholars 
in particular to the following passages in Dél- 
linger’s / eidenthum und Judenthum, of which I 
venture to make a translation, as I believe the 
work has not appeared in English :— 


“More grave still (than that described by Juvenal, vi. 
511-521) in the service of the Idwan mother of the gods 
(Cybele) was the combined rite of the Taurobolium and 
Kriobolium, one of the most solemn and, as it was sup- 
posed, most effective religious ceremonies belonging to the 
latter period of heathenism. 

“ The old habitual Greek and Roman rites of purifica- 
tion and lustrations were no longer deemed to be suffi- 
cient, even where they continued to be diligently prac- 
tised. It was still the custom to purify houses, temples, 
estates (/andguter), and whole towns by carrying water 
about, and sprinkling them with it. (Tertull. De Bapt. 
ce. 5.) There were led or carried about living animals, 
oxen, sheep, cats, and dogs; persons and things were 
sprinkled with the blood of victims. Use, too, was made 
of the ashes of the victim, and the purgamenta, the mate- 
rials that had served for purification, were then—the 
person holding his head on one side—cast into the water, 
or out upon a cross-road. Ovid, as a looker on, describes 
the trades-folk at Rome as having themselves and their 
wares sprinkled with water drawn from the well of 
Mercury at the Capman gate, as an expiation for their 
lies, trickeries, and false oaths. (Ovid, Fast. v. 673-690.) 

* That a person could be purified from crime, even from 
that of murder, by a complete bathing or washing of the 
body was alike the idea and the practice in former times, 
and will be found mentioned both by Ovid and Tertul- 
lian. Thus says the poet: — 

“QO! vain-minded fools! who, by a water-bath, from 
murder, 

The unholy offence, fancy you can find an escape. 

Ovid, Fast. ii, 45, 

“Still the notion prevailed that blood (the depositary 
of vital power, especially when it streamed still warm 
and living at the instant the animal, consecrated to the 
divinitv, was slaughtered) was, bevond ali others, the 
most effective means of expiation and purification; and 
that he who was all over steeped in this blood, and com- 
pletely bedewed and covered with it, must thereby be 
purified from all guiit and stain, and for many years, 
from that time forth, sanctified! And from this idea 
arose the Taurobolia and Kriobolia. 











= 
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“A spacious trench (grobe) was formed 

covered over with planks (boh/en), having | 
through them. Upon this place was 5 er wah ay the 
t that the blood, trickling down 


then 





victim—an ox ort -so tha 
through the holes in the planks, should fall as a shower 
of rain upon the person who was placed beneath in the 


trench, and who received it all over his body, taking 
especial care that his ears, cheeks, lips, eyes, nose, and 
tongue were bedewed with it. (Prudent. Peristeph. x. 101, 
sqq-; Firm. Mat. De Err. prof. rel. ¢. 27.) Dripping 
with blood he then stepped out of the trench, and showed 
himself to the multitude, who (as being thus one fully 
puritied and consecrated) saluted and cast them elves 
down before him, As to the cluthes which-had absorbed 
the blood, they were used by him until they were com- 
pletely worn out. (See the verses of Salmasius, edited by 
Van Dale, Dissert. ix. Amsterdam, 1743, p. 48.) The 


person who went through the process of such a Taurobo- 
lium was thereby made pure and acceptable to the gods 
for twenty years from that time. At the end of that 
period he could again have himself purified by another 
blood-shower. ‘There was a certain Sextilius 2desius 
who declared that by the use of the Taurobolium as well 
as Kriobolium he had been regenerated for all eternity. 
(ap. Van Dale, p. 127.) : 

= Ne t only might there be a Taurobolium for one’s own 
sake aud special purification, but likewise for the weal 
of others, and particularly for the emperor aud imperial 
family ; and fr juently these took place in accordance 
with the express command of the mother of the gods 
herself, as notified thr I 





igh her friends (* Ex vaticinatione 
Puronii Juliani Archigalli,’ as it is so said, for instance, 
in an inscription found near the Rhone.—Colonia, //ist. 
Litt. de Lyon, p- 206: ‘Ex imperio Matris D. Deim 
Whole cities or provinces had a Taurobolium executed 
for the welfare of the emperors, and on such occasions 
it was generally women that were consecrated with the 
shower of blood, With such solemnity was the proceed 
ing conducted, that at one of them, for instance, there 
were present the priests of Valence, Orange, and Viviers 
(Colonia, l. c. p. 223); and further, at such a sacrifice, 
which the town of Lyons had performed on the Vati 
hill at Rome, for the prospe rity of the Emper wv Antoni- 
nus, the man Amilius Carpus, who had been the recipient 
of the blood-expiation on the occasion, brought with him 
back to Lyons the frontal bone with the gilt horns of tl 
x, and they were there buried with religious ceremonies. 
“ The first example of the Taurobolium that has been as 
yet discovered is to be found, in the year 133, in an in- 
scription (Mommsen, Jnscript. R. Neap, n. 2602): for 
the act was held to be so important a d effective that, 
even where it merely concerned a private individual, its 
remembrance was perpetuated in ; monument, Mean 
while it is to be observed that the sacrifice of 133 does 
not refer, like all the rest, to the Phrvgian mother of the 
gods, but to the Carthaginian Czlesti-, who has been 
declared to be identical with Cybele. The common 
opinion, that the Taurobolic blood-expiation had taken 
its rise as an imitation of Christian baptism, is cert: —_ 
erroneous; first, because the right occurs originally a 
time when the heathens did not think of imit + So a 
Christian institution, at a time when those who spoke 
the sentiments of heathens— Plutarch, Pliny, Dion, 
Aristides, Pausanias—either knew nothing at all of the 
Christians, or who, regarding them with silent contempt, 
did not deem the m to be worthy of any notice. Secondly, 
it is to be remembered that the heathens had, for a long 
time, a substitute for Christian baptism, namely, their 
own washings and bathings. It may, however, well be 
that in the fourth century, when the Taurobolia were 
very numerous, and the foremost ministers of the state 
and priests submitted themselves to this disgusting rite, 
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the feeling as to the necessity for a sacrament, in the 
potency of which one could place confidence, as the Chris- 
tians confided in baptism and communion, may have 
co-operated in the multiplication of such a sacrifice.” 
The passages here quoted are taken from the 
eighth book, paragraphs 97, 98, 99, pp. 626-628. 
I have looked in vain to other works for iniorma- 
tion concerning the Taurobolia. I can find not 
the slightest reference to them in Macrobius, 
Ceelius Rhodiginus, Alexander ab Alexandro, 
Potter, Kennett, Adams, nor Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquitic s. Beyond what 
is stated by Dillinger, I have been able to dis- 
cover nothing by my own research but a single 
passage in the Life of Antoninus Heliogabalus :— 





“ Matris etiam deim sacra accepit, et tauroboliatus 
est ut typum eriperet et alia sacra que penitus habentur 
condita.” 

Salmasius, in his note upon this passage of 
Spartian’s or -Elius Lampridius’s biography of 
Ileliozabalus, gives a more minute account than 
Dillinger of the process, { 

faurobolinus etiam dicebatur, qui taurobolium acci- 
piebat et consecrandus erat: in scrobem profundam terra 
sta ad hoc ipsum factam demittebatur: deinde scrobs 
a, plancis vel tabulis, que multis locis erant foraminate, 
isternebatur: super quem pontilem stratum multis per- 
fusum locis, taurus mactabatur auratis cornibus, ut san- 
guis per foramina in scrobem deflueret, quem capite, 
naribus, oculis, auribus, et toto den » corpore excipie- 
bat sacerdos in ea caverna defossus, et tauri sanguine se 
abluebat ; quem sacri morem luculentis versibus describit 





wv he says :— 








Prudentius in Romano :— 
‘ Hune, inquinatum talibus contagiis, 
Tabo recentis sordidum piaculi, 
Omnes salutant, atque adorant eminus,’ ” 

In the same note reference is made to the in- 
scription of tl 1e person who boasted of his “ eternal 
regeneration ” in consequence of his Taurobolic 
purification, “ TAUROBOLIOQUE IN 2X TERNUM RE- 
NATUS.” An inscription, 1 notifying the consecration 
of the gilded horns of the bull sacrificed, is also 
viven by Salmasius, viz. “SEVERUS . IULII : F.L. 
VIRES i TAURI . QUO . PROPR. PER. TAUROPOL. 
PUB. FAC. FECERAT . CONSECRAVIT.” 

I wish to know where further information is to 

: found concerning the Taurobolium and Krio- 

lium beyond that afforded by Dr. Déllin; rer and 
the notes of Salmasius = Gruter in the edition 
of the Seriptores Hist. August., vol.i. pp. ne 166. 
(Leyden, 1661.) Wa. B. Mac Case. 


Place St. Sauveur, Dinan, France. 


IMPORTANT BIBLICAL DISCOVERY. 
PSALM 87—NEWLY TRANSLATED. 
Jehovah loveth the gates of Zien ; 
Its foundations are on the holy hills. 
Jehovah loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
Glorious things are spoken of thee, 
O thou city of God for ever. 
Yea, of Zion it is said, 
The Lord Jesus as man shall be born near her, 
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And the Supreme himself shall establish her. 
In the record of the nations Jehovah declares, 
“ This man shall be born a glory for ever.” 

I will reckon Egypt and Babylon, 

Philistia, and Tyre, and Ethiopia, 

Among those who shall acknowledge Me 

In psalms and melodies; 

All my thoughts are on Thee. 

I suppose that this 87th psalm, which has been 
greatly obscured by mistranslations and transpo- 
sitions, is a grand prophecy of the birth of the 
Messiah, Jesus Christ, near Jerusalem, and His 
registration when brought into the temple thereof 
as an infant. The most earnest hope or expecta- 
tion of Israel was the birth of the Messiah as the 
glory of their race. Now this Messiah was to be 
the Saviour of Israel, and the Saviour, in Hebrew, 
is called Joshua or Jesus. But the most specific 
name the Jews employed to designate Him was 
A-Ishu. In this compound word the A stands for 
Adonai, the Lord, and Ishu for Jesus the Saviour. 
All this is proved in Schindler's Hebrew dic- 
tionary. Read A-Ishu-aish rather than aish u 
aish. The common rendering this and that man 
was born in her, or near her, is evidently wrong, 
as deficient in sense, and requiring a verb in the 
plural. The prophecy seems to allude not merely 
to the conversion of the Jews, but likewise of the 
surrounding nations that are mentioned. That 

rophecy was fulfilled, for all of them were mainly 

Yhristianised during the first six centuries. This 
psalm is evidently connected with the 19th chapter 
of Isaiah, from the 20th to the last verse. In this 
it is said concerning Egypt and the other nations, 
God shall send them a Saviour, a great one, a 
Deliverer. Did space permit, many other argu- 
ments might be brought forward to show that 
this wonderful psalm contains the most distinct 
prophecy concerning Jesus, by his very name in 
all the Old Testament, declaring that he shall be 
born near Zion, and so He was, in the neighbour- 
ing village of Bethlehem. 

The passage is thus rendered in a new metrical 
version of the Psalms, published at Hull, 1838, a 
work abounding in the highest poetry : — 

“God shall exalt thy head, 

And—brightest crown that doth thy brow adorn, 
Of thee it shall be said. 

There was the Holy One of Israel born.” 

The most remarkable confirmation of my state- 
ment is the fact that I possess the picture of a 
medal of Christ, supposed by Dr. Walsh and other 
antiquaries to have been made soon after His cru- 
cifixion, which exhibits His profile with this very 


title A-Ishu. On the back we have these words: 
“Messiah Melak—ba be—salem u auth Adam 
oshui Chai”’—Messiah the King—he came in 


7 and being made the example of mankind 
ne lives.” See Dr. Walsh’s Essay on Ancient 
Coins, Medals, and Gems, 1830. ’ 
Francts BARHAM. 
Bath, 
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Victor Hvao on Enetisn Prorer Names.— 
“Tt was permitted to Homer to nod, and M, Victor 

Hugo must be allowed his nap. The great novelist is not 

quite so happy or successful upon the English ground he 

has newly broken in L’Homme qui Rit as he might be. 

The following little gem is from the third volume : — 

“ Southwark then | 1666] was pronounced Sondric ; at 
the present day it is pronounced Sousoworc, or very nearly 
so. In fact an excellent way of pronouncing English 
names is not to pronounce them at all. Thus, for South- 
ampton say Stpntn. At the same period Chatham was 
pronounced Je t'aime.” 

The above extract from the Pall Mall Gazette 
of April 5 ought surely to be preserved in the 
columns of “ N, & Q.” W. T. M. 


Hanter-pevir Carer, Dernysuree.—In an 
outlying hamlet of the parish of Mugginton there 
is a quasi-Palladian pwns) about fifteen feet 
square, which is commonly known by the above 
sobriquet. The story is that one Francis Brown, 
who had a bad reputation both for drunkenness 
and for feeding his horses at the expense of 
his neighbours, went forth one night to bring 
home a truant steed, and, in spite of drink and 
darkness, found the animal without difficulty. On 
reaching home and bringing out a lantern, he 
discovered that the halter was round the neck of 
a horned beast, which conscience suggested must 
be the Devil himself! He repented of his evil 
deeds, and, by way of atonement, attached a chapel 
to his own little farm, which was situated on a 
stretch of land taken into Mugginton from the ad- 


joining parish of Hulland. The grotesque attempt 


at classical architecture which the little chape) 
presents contrasts strangely enough with the farm- 
buildings to which it is attached. I am told 
that it has never been consecrated or licensed, 
but a curate officiates in it once a month, and re- 
ceives the rental of some seventeen acres of land, 
which forms the endowment. On a tablet in the 
pediment of the chapel are the lines — 
“Francis Brown in his old age 

Built him here this hermitage” ; 
and the register of Mugginton parish contains the 
following entry :— 

“1731, June 11. Francis Brown of Hulland Ward, 
Buried. Intakes Founder of Chappel in y* Intakes Hull4 
Ward to be annexed to Mugginton for ever after death 
of his widow, his daughter & her husband Edw@ Allen.” 

Mugginton church has several points of interest, 
and I should be glad to have an account of the 
Kniveton brasses and the numerous coats of arms 
upon the altar-tomb, which the whitewash has 
nearly obliterated. The open seats of rough oak 
were made and presented to the church, as appears 
by an inscription, in the year 1600: — 

“ William Ienkinson gave to this Church xxx shillings 
we" made theise formes Anno Domini mpc,” 


C. J. R. 
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ASCENSION-DAY Custom IN Fiorence. — This 
has been already alluded toin “N. & Q.,” but I 
cannot find the reference.* As a corroboration 
(though no explanation of the usage) the follow- 
ing extract from the French newspaper of Florence, 
L’ Italie, is worthy of preservation. Cannot som: 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” explain the origin ? 
There must be some old church legend that 
affords the key. I may observe that the cust ym 


is purely local and confined to Florencs 








“The popular féte of the Cascines was very animated. 
The people dined on the 18S ul r the lar ti 

hildren provided mselves ith *singi crickets,’ 
according to custom. The peasants had brought som 
thousands of these little black is ts, con 1 to die 
in their wicker prisons after having mot rl chanted 
their melancholy i-cri. Fx 1 1, or eV less, a 
grillon and its small cage « be bought l Isa 
is curious, and we have not met with it elsew 
Although tl ricket is a favourite in all t f 
the temperate zone, its sale on As ion Day mu ul 
prises foreigners, However, tl taste for | g 
animals purely for amusement is inveterate in m ind 
the fact is curious to notice, that the childr i r 
people who cannot procure or feed a dog, or even a bird, 





content themselves with the purchase of a cicala 


James Henry Drxon. 

Heyrre.— HIoward Houschold Books, cirea 
1482. publi n by the R xburvzhe ( lub. Col 
an entry (p. 2!)2) of 2s. 6d. paid “ for v 








hey re for t] ikhowse at Stoke for th celle.”’ 
To this item { learned editor, Mr. J.P. Collier, 
adds the following note :— 


“* For the kelle’ is 
easy to determi 
for the bakechou 


It i 


probably for the kiln, but it is not 
> what was meant by ‘ v yerdes of hey: 











s ir that the entry relates to fiv : 
hair-cloth to be used in the malting-kil 1, Just a 
we now use the same material in th ise 
for hop-dryin It will be observed that tl 
building wherein the “ heyre ” was to be employed 
was the ** bakhowse.” That such a building was 


used for malt making is proved 


the will of Baldwin Coksedge of Felsham, who, 








in 1467 vave 1 easement 1 his “ bakhows l 
lawfull tyn bruynge, for bakyne 1 for 
dreiynge of malte. ‘An inventoi f the ¢ : 
of Dame Agnes Ilung rd in 1523 tells us 
in her bre rv were two “heyrvs for tl 
In 1539 the Priory of R ‘had in I] 
house ” ‘heyr upon the kyll.” In 1557 a 
Yorkshire gentleman possess lin his “ kelne 
howse ” so ‘old kelne hayres.””. I m ly 
increa 1¢ examples, | ; : 
; Epwarp J. Woop 
Ring or Twetve Betts ar 3 \ d- 
ing to my p iise I now ann g 1 the 
twelve old bells at York, which we melted 
down toa peal of ten ». They were destroyed 
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by fire, May 20, 1840, not in 1829 as I stated 
357 of the last volume. 


before, p. 











i 
Diamete 
Inche 
1. Deo et Regi sacrum ‘ 24 
2. Jubilate Domino. 1681. 263 
}. Exultate Deo. 1681 : . ‘ 284 
1. Gloria in Excelsis Deo, 1681 . ‘ - 30 
5, Sum rosa pulsata mando Maria vocata . . 36 
6. I will sound and resound to thy people, Lord, 
with my sweet voice to call them to thy 
word, 1599 . . . ° , ’. 39 
7. Beatus est populus qui agnoscunt clangorem. 
160% ‘ ° - 42) 
8. Te Deum laudamus. ke, resid’us, r 
RobertusHitch, dé Boresby, 
precentor ; Christopherus Stone, cancella- 
rius. 1671. , : ° ‘ . . a 
%. Petrus psallo Petrus s} 
ribi dum resonat chorus iste . : . - 524 
10. I sweetly tolling men do eall, 
Pot n food that feeds the soul, 1627 9 
| lunera plor populum voco, festa decoro. 
Thoma Dickinson, milite, majori i 
Eboraci vice 2 procurante — 
12. Exultemus Domi 1627. Phineas Hodson, 
eancellarius ; Wickham, Archi’nus Ebor. . 694 
Hf. T. Ernacompr, M.A, 
( t St. Georg 
Lecky’s “History or Morats”: Appison.— 


Lecky says: -— 


“Arrian, the friend Epictetus, in his book upon 
uticipated tl itiful picture which Addison 


nan refusing to sacrifice the life of 
hich had given him so much pleasure 


has drawn of the hunts 


the captured hare w 
in its flight. 
And in a note he adds — 

“Ss the curious chapter in his k vvvyetixes 16, and 
it with No. 116 in the Spectator.” 

On referring to Hurd’s Addison, I find that No. 
116 of the Spectator was not written by Addison. 
This may appear trivial, as of course know 
what the author m« Ina work, however, the 
conclusions of which are dependent on the autho- 

istake being detected in that to 

sily made might lead to 

supposition that there are others of far more 

importance, if any one had the time or the means 
of comparing the citations with the originals. 

Ci 


we 


ans, 


} 


rities quot d, a mis 








which referen can be e: 


} 
the 


ARRY. 


Maso p Camprnett.—The following verbal 
coincidence in these two poets is remarkable : — 
| to t "ad 
\ l N () S.1 47.) 
] 0) i Beautv bowed to ta t ave.” 
Campbell nslation ‘ us in Eur Tedea, 836.) 
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Querics. 


Batty.—What may be the origin of this word, 
which forms part of the name of so many thousand 
Irish towns and villages? Is it Celtic or a modi- 
fication of the Danish word bolig, a dwelling ? 
The Danes may have introduced a new style of 
building into the island; and if so, the Danish 
name would naturally be adopted, just as the 
Saxons in England adopted the Roman name of 
cester, and the Poles the Latin word dom (a 
house), the art of constructing which they had 
learned from the Roman colonists on the Danube, 
having previously lived in tents. Can Irish arch- 
wologists give any proof that the word Pally was 
used in Ireland prior to the Danish invasion of 
the country ? OvTIs. 

Risely, Beds. 

Sir Joun Beavmont.—Can any fellow book- 
lover favour me with the use, for a day or two, 
of Mr. Collier's reprint of the Metamorphosis of 
Tobacco? It forms one of his red series. 

(Rrv.) A. B. Grosart. 

St. George's, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

CamMEL.—By whom was the camel first called 
“ the ship of the desert”? G. W. TomiLtnson. 

Bisnor Rosert Ferrar.—I have noticed one 
or two inquiries respecting Bishop Ferrar in your 
publication, and should be glad to receive replies 
to the following queries, as I am preparing for 
the press a biography of this martyr: 

1. The authority for his having been chaplain 

» Archbishop Cranmer. 

The name of the lady whom he married. 
The age at which his son Samuel died.* 
C. IL, a Lineal Descendant. 


IstanD oF Fonseca.—lI shall be glad to know 
if any of your readers can tell me which of the 
West India Islands was first named Fonseca by 
the Spaniards, or whether the island so called has 
disappeared? The name is found in many old 
maps, somewhere about the present position of 
Barb: adoe s; but the histories of this island do not 
state that it was ever called after the Bishop of 
Burgos. 

I see by the published Calendar of Colonial 
State Papers that some information may be de- 
rived from them, and I hope some one will refer 
to the original documents. I extract the follow- 
ing from _ Calendar : — 


“ Nov. 26, 1632. Resolutions for raising mone y to carry 
out Captain D Hilts ms design for discovery of the Island of 
Fonseca.” 

“ Mar. 4, 1633. The Master's instructions for Fonseca 


drawn up, letters to be wrilten to Captain Hilton, con- 





particulars of Bishop Ferrar are 
given in the Gent/eman’s Magazine, \xi. (ii.), 603; and 
in the numbers for March and April, 1848, pp. 245, 3€0. 
Consult also Cooper's Atiene Cantab, i. 125.—Ep. | 


[* Some biographical 


taining directions in case discovery is not made of that 
Island, or that it be found unfit for habitation. 
“ Mar. 26, 1633. After debate, the intended voyage to 


a is respited.” 
D. Hit. 


Guost Srorres.—I am anxious to obtain some 
really well authenticated narratives of apparitions 
or other “supernatural ” manifestations, not for 
the gratification of a mere idle curiosity, but with 
the design of investigating, if possible, the real 
nature of these interesting and mysterious phe- 
nomena. Out of the many stories about ghosts 
which one meets with, few are supported by 
reliable authority, and still fewer are attested by 
the evidence of persons now living. I have no 
doubt that many readers of “N. & Q.” are 
acquainted with stories of this kind, and I shall 
feel deeply obliged to any one who conimunicates 
with me (in confidence) upon the subject. I may 
add that one case of actual personal observation is 
here worth dozens of hearsays. B. W. 

Union Society, Oxford. 


Y onsec 
THos. 


Earty GRAVES AT BARNET-BY-LE-WoLp.— Ip 
opening the ground for intermeats in the church- 
yard of Barnet-by-le-Wold, Lincolnshire, in places 
where the surface shows no signs of previous 
occupation, ancient graves or rather vaults are 
frequently found made with small blocks of chalk, 
the material of the soil. The blocks have evi- 
dently been roughly shaped, but not cut with any 
tool, and are fitted together so as to leave a cavity 
for the corpse. This cavity exactly resembles 
that of an ancient stone coffin, widening from the 
feet to the shoulders, contracting at the neck, 


leaving a slightly oval hollow for the head. These 
graves are closely covered with slab-like blocks 


of chalk: on opening them, no trace of metal or 
wood is found, only a perfect skeleton and a slight 
appearance of brownish dust on the chalk slabs at 
the bottom. These graves lie east and west. I 
wish to know whether this mode of interment 
occurs in other places, and at what period it 
prevailed. B.S. 


JOURNALS OF THE LATE Mr. Ilunrer. —The 
absence of any memoir of the late Joseph Hunter 
in the new edition of Hallamshire, by the Rey. 
Dr. Gaity, has produced both surprise and regret, 
however it may be accounted for. It is gratify- 
ing to know that, on the hasty conversion into 
money of everything accumulated by the taste 
and industry of Mr. Hunter—the sources at once 
of his pecuniary and his literary competence—so 
many of his manuscripts found their way into the 
British Museum. Among these, according to a 
biographical notice in The Inquirer, and now be- 
fore me, is “a long series of volumes, comprising 
his correspondence and biographical collections, 
and which would afford valuable materials to 
the writer of his life.” Iam told, however, that 
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this collection does not include a personal diary, 
kept for many years by the learned and estim- 
able historian, and for which eighty guineas was 
offered at the sale above alluded to by some per- 


son from Sheflield. I would ask whether this 
statement is correct? And if so, who is at pre- 
sent the owner of the interesting document in 


questic n? J. H. 


Panroprrs.—As I want, for an Essay on Parody, 
to know exactly which are the ballads really pa- 
rodied in Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads, I should 
feel extremely obliged to you if you would kindly 
inform me who are the authors of the ballads in 
that case, in the new edition of the book, 1868. 

DELEPIERRE. 

35, Howley Place, Maida Hill. 


Tne Prayrarr Famity.—I am most desirous 
of tracing the pedigree of this somewhat ancient 
Scottish house. So far as I can discover, a 
number of families of the name have been set- 
tled in the parish of Bendochy, Perthshire, for 
more than two centuries. Several members of 
the house have become distinguished for their 
literary and scientific attainments, and I am not 
aware that any of the name occupy an inferior 
social position. Craries Rocrrs, LL.D. 
Snowdoun Villa, L« 


Prter Pompbas.—Was Peter Pombas, a Dutch 
painter (born at Gouda 1510 or thereabout, and 
who died at Bruges 15853), ever in England? 
And if so, at what time, and what style of pic- 
tures did he paint—portraits or landscapes? Is 
he mentioned in Wornum’s Life of IZolbein ? 

Tromas E, WInnineton. 


wisham, S.E. 


Who was it that said 
of Young's Ni that they had been 
“slowly condensed from the charcoal of ancestral 


id W. N. WILLIAMS. 


QUOTATIONS W 


NTED. 


=f bee . 
Night Thoughts 


sermons 
Chelsea. 
In Oldmixon's British Empire in America, pub- 
lished in 1708 (i, 42-3), the following paragraph 
will be found: — 
The Tr the 


ubles of Dissenters continuing at hon 


Sir Matthew Brynton, Sir William Constable, Sir Arthur 
Oliver (¢ 


Haslerig, John Hampden, Esq , omwell, ks 
Names too well known in the i 
several other Gentlemen, were prepa yt 

New England; at which both the Church and State were 
alarmed ; and on the 30th of April [in margin * 1637 

a Proclamation was issu'd forth, to restrain the disorder] 
transporting his Majesty's Subjects to the Plantati 
without a L from his Majesty’s ¢ 

And an Order was made in Council, That the Lord Trea 
surer of England should take speedy and effectual 
Course to stay eight ships in the River ot Thawes, bound 
for New England, and Commanded that all the Passen 
gers and Provisions should be landed, All Unconform- 
able Ministers were also to be stopp’d ; which proceeding, 
says a Doctor of our Church, increased the Murmurs and 
Complaints of the People thus restrain’d, d rais'd the 


-ngland, and 





emove to 





icence OMMIssloners 5 
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Cries of a double Persecution ; to be vex'd at home and 
not suffer’d to seek Peace or a Refuge abroad,” * 

I wish to learn the name of the author of the 
quotation in italics, and also from what book the 
quotation is taken ? Joun Warp Dean. 
Boston, United States. 


Rusby or Rusnpy.—Where can I find a pedi- 


|eree of this family, believed to be of Yorkshire 


I 


or Lincolnshire? Berry and Robson give the 
arms as Argent a saltier engr. sa. between four 
roses gu. and seeded or. W. I. Corretrt. 

Brixton, 8.W. 

A Severe Covpret: Nova Scotra BARonets. 
Sir Bernard Burke, in the “Introductory Essay 
on the Position of the British Gentry” (p. vii.)— 
see his Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of 
the Landed Ge ntry, London, 1868—says — 
among the older Scottish 
Order of Nova Scotia 
couplet of the seven- 


ioned 
of the 
in a 


* The feelings occas 
gentry, by the institution 
baronets, was thus expressed 
teenth century : — 

“ Your servant, Sir James, your servant, Sir John, 

Noble knights every one: 
Thanks to our sovereigus, James and Charles, 
Those now are knights who once were carles.” 

Is the name of the author of this couplet 

known, and who were the knights referred to ? 
GEORGE Morris, 

Bloomsbury. 

Srupson.—In Add. MS. 5829, f. 13, British 
Museum, are depositions against John Simpson, 
Vicar of Mount Bures, Essex, who is stated in 
the pedigree of the family, recorded in Dugdale’s 
Visitation of Yorkshire, 1665, to have died un- 
married; but that he left two nephews, William 
Simpson of Sheffield, and Lancelot Simpson of 
Stoke Neyland, in Suffolk. It would be a great 
favour if any readers of “N. & Q.” could give me 
any information about the Stoke Neyland branch. 
There was a family named Simpson of Bures 
St. Mary (Harl. MS. 1542, fol. 104b); and in 
Morant’s time a family named Simpson, who bore 
the same arms as belonged to John Simpson, 
Vicar of Mount Bures, owned estates at Lamarsh, 
the adjoining parish to Bures St. Mary. Can any 
person acquainted with Essex and Suffolk pedi- 
grees inform me if the Simpsons, or Simsons, 
of Mount Bures, Bures St. Mary, and Lamarsh, 
were one and the same family ? 

R. D. Dawson-Deurrietp, LL.D. 


Sepliton Rectory, Liverpool, 


SaMvet Sreep, Avrnor or “ Prrson-Pretre” 
(1677).— In his epistle dedicatory to Gilbert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, this fine old singer of 
the school of Herbert and Washbourne and Har- 
vey tells us that his “deceased grandfather” was 
“Mr. John Speed, the English Chronologer and 








* The questionable statement of Cromwell's intended 


flight to America has been alrea ly noticed in “N. & Q.” 


2°¢ 8. ii, 152; St4 8, xi, 75.— Ep. 
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laborious Genealoger.” Can any one help me to 
something about Samuel Speed from this note ? 
I am anxious to find out how it came that he was 
“Prisoner in Ludgate, London,” and otherwise 
to know something about him. 
A. B. Grosart. 
Blackburn. 


Tue Svuperrys.— Professor Miinch, in his 
“ Libellus Symbole ad Ilistoriam Antiq. Nor- 
vegie,”’ read at the Solemnia Academica, June 19, 
1850, laughs at English writers for calling the 
Bishop of Man the Bishop of Sodor and Man, as 
the Sudereys no longer belong to the see of Man. 
The Hebude islands, he s ys, were in the middle 
ages called “ Sodorenses,” from a corruption of the 
Norwegian designation Suidreyiar, from Sudr, 
south. What are the names of these islands? 
Dr. Oliver, in his Monume nta de Insula Mannia 
(i. 177, note), says they included Arran, Bute, 
Cumbre, Iona, and Mann; but in a Vatican list 
cited by Miinch I have seen, if I mistake not, 
Mann and Hii only mentioned. Can any learned 
correspondent furnish a complete list of ey" 

A. E. L. 


“Tue Vicar or Bray.”—Has any one noticed 


a song called “The Turnecoat,”’ published in an 
old edition of The Works of Samuel Butler? The 
air given is, “ London is a fine town.” I have 
little doubt that the well-known song of “ The 
Vicar of Bray” was not the first song-satire on 
the changeful parson. I extract a verse or two of 
“ The Turncoat”’ : — 


* T loved no king since forty-one, 
When prelacy went down (sirs) ; 
A cloak and band I then put on, 
And preached against the crown (sirs 
Chorus. 


A turncoat is a cunning man, 
Chat cants to admiration, 

And prays for any king to gain 
Phe people's admiration. 

“ When Charles returned unto our land, 
rhe English Church supporter, 

I shifted then my cloak and band, 
And so became a courtier. 

The kin ss religion I prote SS¢ d, 
And found there waryno harm in't; 

I cozzed and flattered like the rest, 
{nd so I got preferment.” * 

[’ITZGUNNE. 


[* Mr Chappell has not referred to this ballad in his 
Popular Wusic of the Olden Time, either i his noti ot 
the “ Vicar of Bray” or his still more ample and interest 
ing notice of the tune of “London is a fine town.” A 
similar ballad, entitled “ A Turncoat of the ‘limes,” is 
printed in Wilkins’s Political Ballads, ed. 1860, i. 167.— 
Ep. “N. & Q.”] 


’ 
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Queries with Answers. 


Toe Lapres or Lrancorien. —- Will any of 


the readers of “ N. & Q.” kindly inform me where 
is to be found the best account of these eccentrics ? 
Recently [ bought in Cardiff a photogram of 
them in their walking costume, and another of 
them in their library. I shall be greatly obliged 
to any one who will tell me where I can find the 
ngravings from which these photograms were 
taken. S. R. Townsuenp Mayer, F.R.S.L. 





*The Ladies of the Vale,” as they are familiarly 
styled, were Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Sarah Pon- 
sonby. The former was the youngest daughter of Walter 
Butler, Esq., by Eleanor, eldest daughter of Nicholas 
Morris, of the Court, co. Dublin. Her only brother 
John claimed and obtained his ancestral earldom of 
Ormonde in 1791. The father of her companion was 
Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby, Esq., by his second wife, 
Mount, co. of West 


tion Miss Ponsonby 





Louisa, daughter of John Lyons, of 
meath, Esq. 


was a cousin of the Earl of Bessborough. 


By her family conn 


Che history of these two remarkable ladies is full of 
ular 
incidence, they were both born in Dublin, according to 


incident, and has been frequently told. By a sing 
some accounts, on the same day in the same year; and 
they both lost their parents at the same time; so that 
thes orphans seemed inte nded by the hand of Providence 
for mutual sympathy. They w brought up together, 
and as they grew in vears, talked over the simil arity of 
their fates, and easily persuaded themselves they were 
designed by Heaven to pass through life together. They 
spent much of their time at the castle of Kilkenny, the 
seat of the Ormonde family, where they were observed to 
shun the society of others, and always to seek retirement 
with themselves. One morning they were missing, but 
were at length discovered in disguise on board a mer- 
chant’s vessel, about to sail from the harbour of Water- 
ford. They were brought back, for a time separated, 
and every means taken to wean them from the mutual 
attachment for each other. In the year 1778, they again, 
eaped to a sea-port, embarked in a Wels! 
trader, and were landed am t! 


however, « 
f romantic mountains 
of North Wales, Here they settled down, and began 
those improvements on the bleak and bare rocks which 
now adorn the lovely Vale of Llangollen, 

rhe fame of these elegant but eccentric young ladies 
becoming known in literary circles, their society w 
sought by many foreigners of rank. Among others per 
mitted to visit them was Madame de Genlis, who has 
done them but justice in her Souvenirs de Filicie. She 
mpanied by Mademoiselle 
d’Urléans, where she met Lord Castlereagh; and having 


was at Bury-St.-Edmunds, 


observed that she would travel very far to visit two per- 


sons united by the bonds of sincere friendship, “ Then,’ 
said his lordship, “ visit Llangollen, and you will see a 
perfect model of friendship.” She went, and, with her 


young protegce, was kindly received. They were visited 


in 1796 by Miss Anna Seward, who has paid them a 
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beautiful poetic tribute, “ Llangollen Vale,” of which the 
following are the concluding lines :— 
“ Through Eleanora and her Zara‘’s mind 
Early though genius, taste, and fancy flowed, 
Though all the graceful arts their powers combined, 
And her last polish brilliant life bestowed ; 
rhe lavish promises in life’s soft morn, 
Pride, pomp, and love, their friends the sweet enthu- 
iasts scorn.” 
It was about the year 1826 that Lady Eleanor’s health 
began to decline, and her sight, which was never strong, 
had totally fail 


exerted her energies in all the offices « 


“l, It was now that her attached partner 
, 


f love and duty 


for her blind companion, over whom she tend 


lv watched 
like an angel of mercy. It was not long afterwards that 
“ Zara’s look serene ” was called to part for ever in this 
world with “gay Eleanora’s smile”; for the latter was 
taken away on June 2, 1829; and it was not till Decem 
ber 8, 1831, that her accomplished and desolate friend was 
alled to rejoin her in another and better state. Ina 
triangular pyramid in the churchyard of Plassnewydd, 
with three tablets, are inscribed the names of Lady 
Eleanor B 


friend and servant Mary Carryl. 


tler, Miss Sarah Ponsonby, and their faithful 


} 


As we have stated, the personal history of. these ladies 


has been frequently written, Miss Anna Seward’s ac- 
ount is reprinted in Burke’s Patrician, ed. 1848, v. 485, 
Consult also the British Magazine of 1830, p. 8, edited 
vy S.C. Hall; the Gentleman's Magazine . 
1829, p. 175, and March, 1832, p. 274. Views of Plas- 


newydd Cottage, Llangollen, have been frequently pub- 


> 
J 
n 


lished; and there is also a portrait of “The Ladies of 
Llangollen,” painted by Lady Leighton and lithos raphed 


by Lane. 


* CASTLES IN THE ArR.”’—Who first used this 
phrase, and where? [I find Burton has it in his 
Anato ny of Melanch ly, ed. 162 i. p Rl: “ How 
many chimeras, antics, golden opinions, and cas- 
tles in the air do they build unto themselves.” 
But he may be quoting it, as he quotes “golden 
opinions” from Shakespeare. 
the « xpression in his P etical Abstract of Melan- 
holy :— 


Burton also uses 


‘When I build castles in the air, 
Void of sorrow, void of fear.” 
James J. Lamp. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

In the last edition (1868) of Bartlett’s Fumiliar Quo- 
s, A . l 

this phras 


tation 





lowing writers: Stirling, Sonnets, S. 


6; Burton (as quoted by our correspondent); Sidney, 
Defence of Poetry; Sir Thomas Browne, Letter to a 
Friend ; Giles F let r, Christ's History, part ii.; besides 


others to ft, Broome, Fielding, Cibber, Churchil 


Shenstone, and Lloyd. 


German Names or Days oF THE WEEK.— 
When were the names of the days of the week 
adopted by the German races first used? Were 





references to tl use of 
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they copied or imitated from the names in use 
with the Latin races? Monday = Lundi; Tues- 
day, or Tuese’s day = Mardi; Woden’s day = Mer- 
credi (Woden is the Mercury of the Germans in 
most of his attributes) ; Thor's day=Jeudi ; Friga’s 
day = / endredi (Venus’ day); 
medi, This parallelism is suggestive. 
Henry H. Howorrn. 
his interesting subject is treated very fully by Grimm 
in his Deutsche Mythologie (ed. 1844), s. iii. where he tells 
us that, from the first to the sixth or eighth centuries, 
the names in the Latin Calendar were uninterruptedly 


used by the learned, and so intermingled with those 


Saturday = Sam- 





peculiar to people of the races of Gaul and Germany —a 
fact which, in his opinion, throws some light upon the 
extraordinary manner in which the heathen names of 


the days were impressed upon one half of Europe 


Coryrrieut. — What was the law of copyright 
during 1535-43? My impression is that the copy- 
right of a book then endured for twenty-eight 
years, or during the life of the author if he out- 
lived that term. If I am correct in this, would 
the conveyance of the copyright of certain tales 
to a periodical render those tales the absolute 
property of the publisher even beyond the twenty- 
eight years—the author being alive—to the effect 
that the said publisher could then sell or assign 
the copyright to others without consent of the 
author? or would the copyright revert to the 
author at the end of twenty-eight years ? 

When did the existing law extending copyright 
to forty-two years come into force ? L. B. 

Junior Carlton Club. 





In 1835 the Act of 54 Geo. IIL. ec. 156, was in force, 


hich gave to authors twenty-eight ye ars’ cx pyright in 
r of their lives. By 


their works, and for the remainder 
the 5 & 6 Vict. c. 45, passed in 1842, th pyright was 
for the natural life of the author, and f ven years 


after his death; but if such seven years expired before 


the end of ferty-two years from the first publica 





tion, the 





copyright was in that case to endure for such period of 


forty-two years 
The question as to the right of copyright in the tales 


} 


referred to by our corre-pondent is a questi law, on 





h we should not think of giving an nion, even if 





1 ln » us the agreement entered into between 





rand publisher upon the subject, upon the stipula- 


tions contained in which of course the whole question 


Denys Goprrrot.— Can any of your readers 
tell me whether any members of the family of the 
ereat Protestant jurist Denys Godefroi (I rn 1549, 
died at Strasburg 1622) emigr d to England, 
and whether any of their descendants settled in 
Suffolk or Essex ? ZETETE. 
lent will find in “ The Catalogue of the 
Names of the Artizans, Strangers, Denizens, and English 
bornof the Wallon Congregation of Canterbury,” printed 


} Our correspon 
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by Mr. Durrant Cooper in his List of Foreign Protestants 
and Aliens resident in England 1618-1688, from Returns 
in the State Paper Office (Camden Society, 1862), p. 7, 
the name of “ Francois Godefroy” in the division headed 
“Strangers.” As we find no mention of him in Mr. Smiles’ 
interesting volume, The Huguenots; their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland, we pre- 
sume Mr. Smiles failed in tracing any existing members 
of the family. ] 


Replies. 
WILLIAM COMBE, AUTHOR OF “THE TOURS 
OF DR. SYNTAX.” 
(4" S. iii. 545, 569, 589.) 


Without attempting to enter on the question of 
how far the view taken by Mr. John Camden 
Hotten of the life and character of William 
Combe can be strengthened at every point by 
“the logic of facts”—a matter which may be 
more suitably dealt with, if he considers it worth 
while, by Mr. Hotten in person—allow me to in- 
dicate certain features in the articles of your 
correspondent W. IP. which give to a looker-on 
like myself, interested in the subject but having 
nothing at stake in the controversy, the impres- 
sion that, whether or not Mr. Hotten can prove a 
case in favour of Combe, W. P. has not proved 
his case against Mr. Hotten. Those who pull 
down a theory on the plea that the evidence 
brougit for it is insufficient, should be especially 
careful that the evidence they bring against it is 
incontrovertible. A series of conjectural objec- 
tions might be raised against almost every memoir 
that has been written; and when rumours, the 
authority for all of which is substantially equal, 
contradict each other, there is little gained to 
accuracy by their mere substitution. W. P. un- 
doubtedly shows that the date at which a Mr. 
Combe died while canvassing Bristol is incor- 
rectly given by Mr. Hotten; but it surely does 
not follow that William Combe was not the son 
of a Bristol merchant of similar name—since, on 
W. P.’s own showing, they were so numerous— 
or even of that very Bristol merchant, though 
the date assigned for his death is inaccurate. The 
expression attributed to Alderman Alexander— 
he “ought to have been” William Combe’s 
father—does not seem a very probable one, if 
Combe were really his illegitimate son. And as 
W. P. requires such great exactitude from others, 
with regard to names, dates, and authorities, it is 
not hypercritical to ask on what ground he makes 
the assertion that Combe himself avowed the 
real nature of his connection with the alderman 
“‘ to his later friends.” 

The letter to Rousseau does not seem very im- 
portant testimony. Jf Combe had quarrelled with 
and isolated himself from his relations (to adopt 
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W. P.’s hypothetical style— (conjecture can be 
fairly met by conjecture, taking care to premise 
that we do not put forth our speculations as mat- 
ters of fact), he would have been very likely to 
say, in the high-flown and sentimental fashion 
then in yogue, “I have neither fortune nor 
friends; I have neither father nor mcther, nor 
brother nor sister.” He does not say he has never 
known such relations, or possessed such advan- 
tages—a much more melancholy, as well as more 
exact statement, if W. P.’s theory is correct. 

I may observe en passant that, in whatever 
reprobation one may hold Jean-Jacques as a man, 
it shows bad taste to characterise a writer of such 
acknowledged eminence as Rousseau by the term 
“ Combe’s fellow-scoundrel.” 

The Letters to Marianne appear to be wrapped 
in a haze of conjecture on both sides. Anony- 
mous MS. annctations are not of much value as 
evidence, unless there is something like certainty 
as to their actual though unavowed authorship. 
W. P.’s inference clearly is, that these severe 
marginal notes are by Mr. Ackermann; yet, in 
the latter’s preface to the Lefters to Amelia, he 
throws a doubt on the authenticity of the Letters 
to Marianne —a pretence which he could scarcely 
have made had he been so intimately acquainted 
with every detail of their composition as the an- 
notator professes to be. 

It is somewhat disingenuous to say, after ad- 

mitting the sincerity of Combe’s repentance, that 
he — 
“would not have been now branded as an habitual 
breaker of the Commandments if Mr. Hotten had not 
adopted the extraordinary course of saying that his hera 
‘had no vicious tastes’ prefatory to the stories about 
his gaming, his thieving, his intriguing, his marrying 
discreditably for the sake of money, and his libelling the 
friends of his earlier days.” 

Any one reading this passage in W. P.’s article, 
and unacquainted with Mr. Hotten’s memoir, 
would infer that he (Mr. Hotten) endorsed the 
scandals; whereas he only mentions them to say 
that, in his opinion, the worst charges against 
Combe were exaggerated or unfounded gossip, in- 
consistent with the known facts of his life. 

Prima facie it seems tolerably clear that the 
man of whom Horace Smith was not ashamed 
to say that he visited him at his “‘ suburban re- 
treat’ in the Lambeth Road, “and never left 
without admiring his various acquirements and 
the philosophical equanimity with which he en- 
dured his reverses,” could scarcely have been the 
unmitigated “scoundrel”? W. P. describes. 

Finally, it is to be supposed that Dr. Doran took 
some pains to ascertain Combe’s real character 
and career before discussing them; and he says 
(Last Journals of Horace Walpole, ii, 185 :) — 

“ William Combe, after a creditable career at Eton 
and Oxford, burst on the world as a wonderfully well- 
dressed beau, and was received with éclat for the sake of 
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his wealth, talents, grace, and personal beauty. 
popularly called ‘Count Combe,’ till his extravagance 
had dissipated a noble fortune ; and then, addressing him- 
self to literature, the Count was forgotten in the author. 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 1852, there is a 
list of his works, originally furnished by his own hand. 
Not one was published with his name, and they amount 
in number to sixty eight. Among them are Dr. Syntaa 
and Lord Lyttelton's Letters—for Combe was the author 
of many other people’s works. Combe was a‘ teetotaller’ 
in the days when drunkenness was in fashion, and was re- 
markable for disinterestedness and industry. He was the 
friend of Hannah More, whom he loved to make weep by 
improvised romances, in which he could ‘ pile the agony’ 
with wonderful effect. He worked on steadily till he had 
yassedl his eightieth year, and ultimately died in Lambeth 
Road (which | am afraid was within the ‘ Rules’) in 1823, 
At no period of his life did he merit such strong censure 
as Walpole has flung at him; but Walpole, however 
fond of satire, hated satirists, particularly when they 
were fearless and outspoken like Combe. Religious faith 
and hope enabied William Combe to triumph over the 
sufferings of his latter years. His second wife, the sister 
of the gentle and gifted Mrs, Cosway, survived him.” 
S. R. Townsnenp Mayer, F.R.S.L. 
25, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


rHE WORKS OF WILLIAM COMBE. 
(4* S. iii. 406, 466.) 

A reply as to the authorship of the Life of 
Napoleon is here copied from the Repository of 
Arts published by Ackermann, 1815, Ist 5. xii. 
197-8, in pe rhaps the words of Combe himself: — 

“You might as well compare the pot-boiling composi 
tion of The Hist ry of Bu maparte, in verse, Com} iled for 
the renowned Thomas Tegg, and obtruded upon the wo 
as the production of Dr. Syntax, with the real and le- 
gitimate history of that humourist. You might as well 
compare the wretched prints with which the aforesaid 
publication is meant to be adorned, with the highly 
humourous and spirited embellishments which accompany 
the narrative of the Rev. Doctor's Tour in Sear 
Picturesque, designed by the inimita i ! 
No, Lucinda, I will never build my reputation on that of 
another man, nor take a leaf from his laurel crown to 
adorn my own temples.” 
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The authorship of another publication is denied 


by Mr. Combe (or by Mr. Ackermann on his be- 
half), in the Repository, 1819, 2nd S. vii. 247, 
namely, the “ projected literary fraud called Dr. 
Syntax in London.” 

All the Talents, a Satirical Poem, by Polyp 
8vo, 1807.—The literary intelligence in Acker- 
mann’s Pepository of Arts, §c. 
embraces the following passage : 

“The author of ll the Talents, and The Comet, | 

mounced a poem entitled The Statesman, which will 
contain biographical sketches of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
Lord Nelson, &c.” 

The title-; of a work published 1823 is— 

“ Letters to Marianne, by William Combe, Esq.. Author 
of The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque— 
The Diaboliad — History of the Thames— All the Talents— 
The Devil upon Two Sticks in Lond, &e. &c. &e.” 
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In page viii. of its prefatory advertisement, a 
list of some of Combe’s works also includes Al? 
the Talents: and the last half of No. 10 of those 
Letters, here copied literally, is — 

“T cannot express how much I am obliged by your 
allowing me to make you the depositary of some of my 
rubbish: but be that as it may, you may be assured that 
I have a value for it, or I should not present it to your 
care.” 

This is dated February 26, 1807; and there is 
a note f to the word “ rubbish,” that says, “‘ ¢ Cer- 
tain MS. of the author; among which was, ‘ All 
the Talents.’”” But ona copy of that book for- 
merly in the possession of the Ackermann family 
has been marked on the title-page at the words 
“ All the Talents,”—* this was not written by Mr.C. 
but by a Mr. Serres ; and on page viii. at the same 
words — wrong! and at the note on the word 
“ rubbish ”—not written by Mr. Combe: the copy 
so marked is now before the writer of this memo- 
randum, who considers that these corrections may 
be taken to be quite as conclusive as could pos- 
sibly be any statement made upon the authority 
of W. Combe, that he was not the writer of Al 
the Talents. 

But “N, & Q.” 1* S. xi. 386, and 2" §. ii. 
310, states that—“ All the Talents was written by 
Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq.’; it is so placed 
in Watt’s Bib. Brit. and other works. It went 
through nineteen editions in the year of its pub- 
lication, 1807, and appears to have been the first 
work by that gentleman. In 1816 was published 
“ The Talents Run Mad; or, Lighteen Hundred 
A Satirical Poem, in Three Dia- 
logues, with Notes. By the Author of All the 
Talents. 8vo. Colburn,”’ This work would pro- 
bably be his last one, if by Barrett. A copy of 
it is not in the British Museum Library. The 
Gentleman's Magazine for that year (i. 445) says it 
is “ By the well-known author of All the Talents,” 
It is curious that there should now be much diffi- 
culty in placing the correct name on the title- 
page of this latter work, which has also been 
attributed to James Sayers, the caricaturist, author 
of Elijah’ s Mantle. He is referred to in“ N. & Q.” 
’ W.Fe 








36, 


and Sixteen. 


294 S. x. 274, 293. 


All the Talents.—I think it probable that this is 
by W. Combe, but I should have to read it through 
carefully before giving a more decided opinion, 
and see how it is spoken of in the journals of the 
time. I was misled, as was also the indefati- 
gable author of the Bibliotheca Britannica, by the 
Biographical Dictionary of 1816, which was pub- 
lished during the lives of both Barrett and Combe, 
and which I have generally found to be correct in 
these matters. Excellent as this work is, it is no 
more to be relied on for exactness than is Watt. 
For example, works which were published anony- 
mously are given under their presumed author's 
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name simply; on the other hand, works which 
have appeared with their author’s name are said 
to be anonymous. 

While on this subject, I may say that I believe 
The Rising Sun by Cervantes Hogg, Xe. 
(Handbook of Fictitious Names, p. 59) is by T. P. 
Lathy. > J 

ARMS OF THE PAL.ZOLOGI, EMPERORS OF 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 


(4 S. ii, 525, 618; iii. 44, 111, 245.) 


There is no honour or utility in attempting to 
defend a position which has been shown to be 
untenable, so I have to withdraw my suggestion as 
to the origin of the B charge, and to thank Prince 
RuwopocaNnakis and M. Borer pe Havrerive for 
pointing out the mistake. I certainly did not 
understand that the foot-note to the roll of arms 
was of so old a date, or, indeed, part of the original 
document at all; and I concluded, perhaps too 
hastily, that it was “compiled from the usual 
dubious sources.” The term addossez misled me, 
the more readily as I had never seen any draw- 
ing in which the Bs were so placed with their 
semicircles turned towards the edges of the 
shield, as M. Boret pe HAvrerive suggests, 
“pour affecter une certaine élégance.”’ 

With regard to the reply of M. Borer pr Hav- 
TERIVE, I may say that though | suspect he has a 
little misunderstood what I meant to say, yet, as I 
have frankly given up the point in dispute, itis of | 
no use to waste time and occupy space in discuss- 
ing it further. But I may be permitted to make 
one or two remarks in connection with his reply. 
First, I am sufficiently well acquainted with the 
use of the ciphers to which he alludes—many are 
described and figured in Menestrier’s work Ze 
Véritable Art du Blason, Paris, 1673; and one or 
two others occur in Vredii Sigilla Comitum Flan- 
dria, Bruges, 1640. With regard to one of the ex- 
amples he adduces—that of the Fert device of the 
Dukes of Savoy, which still appears in the collar 
of the Order of the Annunciation—Guichenon in 
his Histoire Ge néalogique de la Maison Royal de 
Savoye, proves from the coins of Louis de Savoy 
(d. 1301), and of Thomas de Savoy (1235), and of 
Peter de Savoy (which last person lived for some 
time in England in the reign of Henry IIL, and 
founded the Savoy palace in the Strand), that 
the motto “ Fert” in Gothic characters as a single 
word was in use long before the siege of Rhodes 
in 1310. It is of course possible that the meaning 
“ Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit ” was afterwards 
attached to the old device. (See also the Histoire 
de Savoye, par le P. Monod.) The matter had full 
discussion in “N. & Q.” (3™ S. ix., x., and xi.), 
and without desiring to re ypen it, I may refer 
M. Bore pe Havrerive to those volumes. 

With regard to the heraldic term adossés, the 
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general use of which I am supposed to misunder- 
stand, I may say that my notion of it is simply 
that, like the English term addorsed, it is used 
to express the relative situation of charges (not 
merely of animals) which are placed dos a dos, | 
do not know why M. Boret pe Havurertve should 
conceive that I thought it xecessari/y to imply that 
these charges should touch, or, as he says, “se 
tiennent par le dos comme les fréresSiamois parle 
flanc.”” Their contact or non-contact would de- 
pend entirely on the space at the disposal of the 
artist. For instance, I have just taken down the 
first French heraldic book which came to my 
hand —it is Menestrier’s Méthode du Blason, Lyon, 
1718—I have turned up the word addossé, and 
there | find that both the ous addossez of the Des- 
cordes, and the de ux bars addossez of the De Blam- 
moret, actually “se tiennent par le dos”; the 
only necessity for their so doing being the limited 
space at the disposal of the engraver. Similarly 
under affronté, the dewx levretes affrontée »f the De 
Jonac, and the deux dragons-monstreus ajfrontes 
of Anucesune—Caderousse (wonderlul to relate), 
“se touchent par le front” for the same reason. 
There was, th refore, no very gre at ignorance dis- 
played when I imagined that the Bs adossés might 
possibly be similarly placed. 
Joun WoopwaRp. 
The Parsonage, Montrose, N.B. 


MITHRAISM. 

(3"@ S, ix. 202; 4 8, iii, 541.) 
The mysteries of Mithra are mentioned by the 
early fathers. Eusebius informs us that they 
were collected together and arranged in ad- 
mirable order by Pallas, “ is qui collecta in unum 
Mithre mysteria optime concinnavit.” (Kuseb. 
Prepar. Evang. lib. iv. cap. xvi.) St. Justin, in 
the second century, says that the exponents of the 
Mithraic mysteries imitated what is found in the 
prophets Daniel and Isaias, concerning the stone 
cut without hands out of a great mountain, and 
the passage of Isaias, which St. Justin quotes 
from ch. xxxiil. 15-19, where the prophet says: 
“Tie shall dwell on high, the fortifications of 
rocks shall be his highness: bread is given to 
him, his waters are sure.” (Verse 16.) Of this 
he declares that the votaries of Mithra had tried 
to imitate all the prophet’s words in their myste- 
ies; and that the Kucharist which Christ in- 
stituted is foretold in this passage of Isaias. (S. 
Justinus, Dial. cum Tryphone, § \xxii.) Farther 
on in the same Dialogue, St. Justin refers to what 
he had before said; and declares that Isaias had 
foreshadowed the cave of Bethlehem, and that 
those who presided over the mysteries of Mithra 
were impelled by the devil, on account of these 
words of the prophet, to say that their followers 
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were initiated by Mithra in the place which by 
them is called a cave. 
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Tertullian speaks of the Mithraic mysteries in 
imitation of Christian Baptism, the Eucharist, and 
the signing of the forehead, as invidious attempts 
of the devil to pervert the truth: — 

“ A quo intellectus interpretetur eorum jue ad hzreses 
faciant ? A diabolo scilicet, cujus sunt parte 3 interver- 
tendi veritatem, qul Ipsas quoque res sacramentorum 
divinorum, idvlorum mysteriis emulatur. Tingit et ipse 
quosdam, utique credentes et fideles suos : expositionem 
delictorum de lavacro repromittit ; et si adhuc memini, 
gnat illic in frontibus milites suos: celebrat et 
panis oblationem, et imaginem resurrectionis inducit, et 
sub gladio redimit coronam.” (Tertul. De Prescript. 
Heretuc rum, § xl.) 

He has another allusion to Mithraic mysteries 

“Nam et sacris quibusdam per lavacrum initiantur, 
Isidis alicujus, aut Mithre.” (De Bapt. § v.) 

Also, in Tertullian’s eloquent conclusion of his 
treatise De Corona, he contrasts the devil's imi- 
tation, in the mysteries of Mithra, with the 
glorious crown of a Christian martyr: — 
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* Erubescite, commilitones ejus, jam non ab ipso judi- 
( an li, sed ab aliquo Mithre milite: qui cum initiatur in 
spel #0, in castris vere tenebrarum, coronam inte rposito 
gladio sibi oblatam, quasi mimum martyrii, dehine capiti 
suo accommodatam, monetur obvia manu a capite pellere, 
et in humerum, si forte, transferre, dicens, Mithran esse 
coronam suam: atque exinde nunquam coronatur, idque 
in signum habet ad probationem sui, sicubi tentatus 
fuerit de sacramento: statimque creditur Mithra miles, 
si dejecerit coronam, si eam in Deo suo esse dixerit. Ag- 
noscamus ingenia diaboli, idcireo quedam de divinis af 
fectantis, ut nus de suerum fide confundat et judicet.” 
(De Corona, in fine.) 





Origen, who flourished in the early part of the 
third centary, in his celebrated work against 
Celsus, reproaches him with having referred to 
the Persian and Mithraic mysteries, in empty 
parade of his learning. But Origen asks why he 
should adduce and expound these, rather than 
others; seeing that the Greeks did not appear to 
value the mysteries of Mithra more than those of 
Eleusina, or Hi ae But if he would explain 
the mysteries of the Barbarians, why did he not 
prefer those of the Egyptians, or the Cappadocians 
or Thracians, or even those of the Romans? He 
concludes by assuring Celsus, and the readers of 
his book, that neither did o: ur pr yphets, nor the 
Apostles of Jesus, nor the Son of God himself, 
borrow aught from the Persians or Cabiri. 
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Contra Celsum, lib. vi.) 
In the treatise De Errore profanarum religionum 
. Maternus (Julius Firmicus), who lived in the 
arly part of the fourth century, and was a con- 
vert from Paganism, the mysteries of Mithra are 
spoken of in the fifth chapter, where Maternus 
also attributes them to the devil as their author. 


F. C. H. 


THE DEATH-WOUND OF CHARLES XII. 
(4 S., iii. 478 
The question raised by your accomplished cor- 
respondent Mr. Krinprt is one of such interest that 
[ venture to ask you to insert the following long 
quotation, which, I think, gives all the information 
that can be hoped for on this curious subject :— 


“A controversy has long prevailed among the Swedes 
as to the —_ in which their illustrious monarch Charles 
XII. came by his death. He was killed, the reader will 
remember, at the siege of Frederickshall in Norway, in 
1718. The question that has been raised is, was he fairly 
killed at the hands of the enemy, or did he die by treachery 
on his own side ? 

‘About a year ago the Swedish government became 
anxious to have this question set at rest by a careful 
examination of the deceased monarch. Accordingly, on 
the 26th of the August of last year, in the presence of the 

ening king Charles XV., of the great officers of state, 
and of a few of the leading physicians and surgeons of 
Stockholm, the royal sarcophagus and coffin were opened, 
and the state of the head, which was the seat of the fatal 
injury, was — examined. The result of the exami- 
nation, and of a very long discussion which took place 
on the reading of the re port of the examination to the 
Swedish Society of Physicians, appeared in their journal 
Hygeia in March last ; and an abridgment of the account 
given in that journal, from the pen of Dr. W. D. Moore 
of Dublin, was published in the Medical Times and Ga- 
zette of the 11th ultimo. 

“ From this we learn that an examination of the corpse 
was made in the year 1746, and that the official account 
of this examination is stillextant, It was made, however, 
so imperfectly as to throw no light at all on the matter 
at issue, 

“ When the coffin was reopened last year, the general 
appearances of the corpse quite corresponded with the 
description of those who saw it in 1746. A white linen 
cushion, filled with spices, lay over,and another under the 
head—a handkerchief, however, being in contact with the 
face. Long white bags, filled in the same way, lay along 
the sides and arms. ‘The hands, slightly drawn towards 
each other, were covered with white kid gloves. The 
shirt was of coarse Silesian linen; the shroud of brown 
holland. In the shroud, on the left side near the feet, was 
a little blue silk embroidered bag, tied up with blue silk, 
and containing a small portion of one of the metatarsal 
bones of the foot, which there seems little doubt was a 
piece removed from the king’s left foot in 1709, after the 
wound he received at the disastrous battle of Pultowa, in 
which he and his forces were so « mpletely beaten by 








In place of a cap, the head of the royal corpse was 
encircled with a withered wreath of laurel! ‘The top of 
the head was bald, but the back and sides were covered 
with thin light-brown hair interspersed with grey, and 
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about an inch and a half long. The face was of course 
shrunken, but still showed the aquiline form of the nose. 
The upper lip was somewhat retracted, the eyelids slightly 
open, the skin parchment-like and of a greyish yellow, or 
in places greyish brown, The expression worn by the fea- 
tures was very calm and solemn, The centre of the fore- 
head was disfigured by a depression, found afterwards to 
correspond with a fracture of that part of the bone of the 
skull. On each temple was a black velvet patch, adher- 
ing by means of something spread on the wrong side of 
the velvet. Beneath these were the holes in the skin 
through which the fatal missile had passed. ‘That in the 
left temple was the larger of the two; so also the opening 
in the bone was of much greater extent on that side than 
on the other—the margin on the left orbit or eye-socket 
having been completely carried away. ‘Ihe bones around 
the openings were much comminuted, and lines of frac- 
ture extended from them both on the forehead and into 
the base of the skull, while the base of the skull itself, 
corresponding with the cavities of the nose and top of the 
throat, was broken into many fragments. Besides the 
rags and spices used in the process of embalming, loose 
portions of bone, and also the dried waxy remains of the 
once regal and active brain, were discovered within the 
cranium, but no trace of shot or other missile was found. 
On carefully noticing the extent and character of the 
injuries to the bones, the direction of their broken margins 
and so forth, the examiners were of opinion that the mis- 
sile, which was evidently from some kind of gun, had 
passed through the king’s head from left to right; and, 
although nothing could be decided with regard to the 
exact nature of the missile, it was probably a musket or 
a grape shot—less probably, though still possible, a case- 
shot or fragment of a bursted bombshell ; and it must have 
been fired from a distance, its velocity having been partly 
spent before it struck the king: that its path, as indicated 
by the injuries to the skull, was probably from a point 
higher than the spot on which the king stood the moment 
he was hit—although the appearance on which this con 

clusion was founded might have been occasioned by th 

king's head being inclined at the moment: that the 
wound must have been instantly fatal ; and, lastly, that 
there is no evidence that his majesty was struck by more 
than one missile. aie 7 

“In the discussion which ensued, some difference of 
opinion arose as to which side of the head the missile had 
entered at; but all agreed that Charles XII. did not fall 
by the hand of one of his own followers. The Swedish 
name is thus completely freed from the slur which had 
been cast upon it by the suspicion that this illustrious 
monarch had owed his death to foul play. 

“We may add that the report of the examiners, as 
published in the //ygeia, is illustrated by five interesting 
plates, showing—1. the royal corpse in the coffin, with 
the wreath of faded laurel around the head; 2 and 3. 
Right and left views of the head, showing the holes in the 
integument ; 4 and 5. Two views of the skull on which 
(what a curious fate if the owner could have foreseen it!) 
the injuries to the king’s head have been imitated.” 


The above account is transcribed from an excel- 
lent periodical now unhappily deceased, The 
Register of Facts and Occurrences Relating to Lite- 
rature, the Sciences, and the Arts, September 1860, 
p. 35. Wittram E, A, Axon, F.R.S.L. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 
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GENEALOGIES OF THE MORDAUNT 
FAMILY. 
(4" 8. iii. 541.) 

Does Mr. Surrtey mean that he is in possession 
of the original notes and sketches from which the 
enealogies are printed? On the fly-leaf of the 
printed copy of Lord Spencer’s at Althorpe is the 

following MS. entry :— 

“In 2nd. Tome of the Oxford Catalogue of MSS 

p. 196, amongst those of H. E. of Petreboro* MSS Folio 
6333, No. 8. A large MSS. being a manscript of the 
Deeds relating to P. Alno. Vere, Mordaunt and others, 
being the first draught of a most fair printed book of the 
family of the Rt Hone the E. of Peterborough, which 
his Lordship caused to be collected and printed with the 
Pedigrees, Seales, Arms, and other embellishments ap- 
pertaining to that Ancient Noble family, in copper Plates, 
whereof His Lords? caused only about Twenty to be 
printed for the use of His Lordship and His Noble Rela- 
tions.” 
It is written in a very large hand, of which Dibdin 
says, Not unlike that of the late George Mason,” 
and “in all probability that very MS. or ‘ first 
draught ’ is at this moment in his lordship’s col- 
lection,” referring to a folio MS. upon vellum, 
confined almost exclusively to the emblazoning of 
arms, with brief genealogical and heraldic de- 
scriptions. The title is as follows :— 

“ The Genealogy of the Noble Hovses of 

Alno or de Alneto 

Broce 

Le Strange of Ampton 

Latimer of Dvntish 

ere of Drayton 

Mavdvit of Werminster 

Grene of Drayton 

Vere of Adington 

Fitslewis of Westhorndon 

Howard of Effingham 

and 

Mordavnt of Tvrvey 
Ivstified by Pybliqve Records, Antient Charters, Histo- 
ries, & other Authentick Proofes.” 

In this MS. the title mentions “ Le Strange of 
Ampton,” which is not in the printed work. At 
the top of the title is the following memoran- 
dum :— 

“This Book was given by y* Right Hon the Lady 
Elizabeth Germain to Anna Maria Poyntz Wife to y* 
Right Hon Stephen Poyntz Esq & Daughter to the 
Hon®'e Brigadier Lewis Mordaunt third Brother to y* 
late Earl of Peterborowe, & by Her to her Dear Brother 
Charles Mordaunt, Esq 

“ May 20* 1742.” 

And Dibdin further says :— 

“On the death of General Osbert Mordaunt, son of 
Charles Mordaunt, to whom this MS. was left by Mrs. 
Poyntz—the former, by will, left his books, among other 
things, to William Stephen Poyntz, with a proviso that 
Lord Spencer might select, from among them, such as he 
was in want of. His Lordship selected this Book; and 
a few other printed ones, of no great value. Mr. Poyntz 
has also, in his possession, a copy of the printed edition 
of these Genealogies, which had belonged to General 
Mordaunt, but which his Lordship did not take, being 
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already in possession of a copy, for which he gave 60 
guineas to Mr. White, the late bookseller. But the 
General’s copy is mach more magnificently bound than 
the present ; it being in old red morocco binding, covered 
with rich cilt tooling.” [Now in the possession of the 
Dowager Marchioness of Exeter. } 

Joun Taytor. 

Northampton. 


Tae Suersourne Missat (4 §, iii, 482.)— 
The Sherbourne Missal is in the possession of the 
Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. 

J. E. M. 


Watter’s Rrve (4 S. ii. 444.) — At Water- 
ton Hall there is a filbert-tree which has grown 
through the centre of a mill-stone, and raised it 
some feet from the ground. It now remains sus- 
pended in mid air, forming a natural umbrella, of 
which the filbert-tree stem represents the stick. 

* A conflict of this savage nature, which happened in 

» of the Duke of Gordon's forests, was fatal to both of 
the combatants. Two large harts, after a furious and 
leadly thrust, had entangled their horns so firmly toge- 
ther that they were inextricable, and the victor remained 
with the vanquished. In this position they were dis- 
covered by the forester, who killed the survivor whilst 
he was vet struggling to release himself from his dead 
antagonist. rhe horns remain at Gordon Castle, still 
locked together as they were found.”’—Scrope’s Art of 
Deer Stalki tg. 

J. Wirkrys, B.C.L. 


Mysticisu (4 S. iii. 506.)—Among modern 
transcendental mystics and professors of the alism 
of Fénelon, Poiret, Law, and others, must be 
mentioned the name of the late James Pierrepont 
Greaves, born in 1777. I have before me a me- 
moir of this extraordinary man, by A. F. Barham, 
8vo, pp. 23, without date or place of publication. 
The disciple speaks of his master as “the most 
wonderful man he ever met with,” and adds :— 


“T have alwavs recarded Greaves as esse ntially a 
superior man to Coleridge. I conceive his spiritual ex- 
perience an attainments were much higher, He far 
more earnestly and consistently supported the doctrines 
of the Transcendentalists and Mystics, because in him 
were realized the truths they asserted. He perpetually 
insisted on the inspiration of God as the soui’s true 
light, and held reason as a thing altogether subordinate. 
Greaves con-tantly preferred spirituality to rationalism, 
intuition to learning, and faith to knowledge ; and looked 
upon ali histories and established ceremonials as mere 
symbols of metaphysical laws, and only valuable as they 
faithfully represented them.” (P. 8.) i 

Some of the mystic prolusions of this author 
have been published in 2 vols. S8vo, I think by 
Chapman. On attempting to read them some years 
ago, I found their contents beyond my comprehen- 
sion, and I have not retained the exact title or 
date in my memory. WILLIAM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Primitive Fonr (4 §. iii. 199, 340, 542.)—I 
am sorry that I cannot at present answer the 


whole of EspepARk’s questions. In preparing my 
answer to Dr. Robert Chambers's paper on the 
Dunino rock-basin, I carefully consulted, in the 
library of the British Museum, the best authori- 
ties on the history of British Druidism ; but in- 
advertently destroying my notes, after my paper 
was written, I cannot now refer to the various 
sources whence my information was derived. I 
consulted, with especial care, three well-known 
works—Dr. John Smith’s Gaelic Antiquities, Hud- 
dleston’s edition of Toland'’s Druids, and Borlase’s 
Antiquities of Cornwall, To the last work I was 
mainly indebted. With reference to his second 
series of questions, I would refer EspepaRE to 
Borlase’s work, pp. 233-42, and to Dr. Smith’s 
volume, pp. 31-2. Perhaps I have expressed 
myself somewhat unguardedly in asserting that 
Beltein, or May-day, was the chief period of 
Druidic lustration, since the important festival 
of Hallow-eve was likewise attended with the 
rites of purifying. On May-day the Druids hailed 
the return of the sun to his summer strength; on 
Hallow-eve they consecrated artificial fire for the 
winter use. 

That wells on the margins of lakes and rivers 
were consecrated by the ancient Britons, and more 
especially the early inhabitants of Scotland, is 
abundantly certain ; but that they did so in me- 
morial of the Deluge, is simply a conjecture. 
That both the Britons and Scots designated places 
at the outlets of lakes Bela or Balloch, is proved 
from the fact that such localities bear these ap- 
pellations. I should like much to see in your 
columns EsPEDARE’s own views on this curious 
subject. Had my leisure been greater, I would 
have written more fully. 

Cartes Roerrs, LL.D. 


Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, 8.2. 


D’Atton MSS. (4 §., iii. 577.)\—The whole of 
the MSS. belonging to the late Mr. John D’ Alton 
are in the possession of his son, who bears the 
same Christian name, and is in practice as a soli- 
citor in Dublin. The government consented to 
purchase the MSS. after Mr, D’Alton’s death, and 
Sir J. Bernard Burke and others were appointed 
to estimate their value on behalf of the crown. The 
sum estimated was considerable, but it was not 
accepted by Mr. D'Alton’s heirs. 

Cuarces Roagrrs, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham. 


In reply to Lrom. F., I beg to state that many 
volumes of these MSS. were dispersed through 
the medium of purchasers, before the death of 
the late John D'Alton, Esq.: for instance, I be- 
came the purchaser of the Limerick MSS. and of 
the Tipperary MSS. The Earl of Kildare bought 
the Kildare MSS. I believe that Mr. D’Alton’s 
son (who is a well-known solicitor, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin) possesses several volumes of his 
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father’s MSS.—at least he told me so about two 
years ago. Maurice Lenraan, M.R.LA. 
” Lim erick. 


Wirtiam Vavenan (4 S. iii, 579.) — Mr. 
Grosart’s “ tabular statement ”’ is not very clear ; 
the last four persons named are successive gene- 
rations of the same family, but it does not appear 
how they are connected with the first two. It is 
notorious that Sir Henry Halford’s father, Dr 
Vaughan, was the son of an auctioneer of humble 
origin. (Gent. Mag. May 1844, p. 534.) 

TEWARS. 

Venison Borrep (4 S. iii. 406.) — Your cor- 
respondent J. P. F. asks if “ such an act of bar- 
barism ”’ as a boiled haunch of venison was “ ever 
committed in the present day.” I can assure him 
that such an instance is on record. Not very 
many years since, the Earl of ——, according to his 
annual custom, sent a haunch of venison to the 
mayor of ——. (I here suppress the names, but en- 
close them for the Editor’s satisfaction.) It had 
been usual for the mayor to invite the corporation 
and his friends to dine upon my lord’s venison ; 
but Mr. —— neglected to do so, and kept the 
haunch for his own private eating. A few days 
after, he mentioned the circumstance to a gentle- 
man, saying that he did not think the venison 
equal to mutton. “ How did you cook it? ”’ asked 
the other. “Oh, the usual way,” replied Mr. 
Mayor; “ we boiled it and had caper-sauce with 
it.” Curupert Bepe. 

Tue Srvarrs AND Freemasonry (4™ §S., iii. 
532.)—The fact mentioned by Mr. Sterteq is not 
generally known to Freemasons. Is it known 
whether the Stuart family were connected in any 
way with the French Ordre-du-Temple, which 
has authentic records since Philip of Orleans held 
a general assembly in 1705? The charter of trans- 
mission anathematises the Stuart, or “Scotch 
Templars, with their brethren of St. John of Jeru- 
salem.”’ Prince Charles was elected grandmaster 
of the Scotch order of the Temple at Holyrood 
in 1745; Earl Marr held that dignity in 1715. 
James IIL. granted a charter for the Rosy Cross 
from Arras in 1721 to London brethren; but the 
branch of St. John and the Temple connected 
with Freemasonry claim prior to 1686. 

Joun YARKER, JUN. 
43, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


Provers (4 8. iii. 529.)—The proverb men- 
tioned by Mr. C. W. Barker takes the form 
near York of— 

“ As proud as a dog with two tails.” 
Ido not think that either form is very commonly 
used in Westmorland. Supplementing the Editor's 
reply to Mr. BARKLEY on a point of genealogy 
in ‘‘ Answers to Correspondents,” (p. 406), I may 


mention that I have a considerable number of 
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extracts from parish registers and other sources, 
extending Burke’s pedigree, to copies of which 
Mr. Bark tery is heartily welcome if he will oblige 
with his address. Joun YARKER, Jun, 

43, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 

List oF Suerirrs (4 §. iii. 382.)—There are 
lists of the sheriffs of the different counties, up to 
his time, in Fuller’s Worthies of England. | sup- 
pose, for the continuation of the lists to the pre- 
sent time, reference must be made to the county 
histuries. I have a tract, I believe privately 
printed, entitled — : 

“ Remarks on the present System of the Appointment 
of High Sheriffs, with a List for the Counties of Hunt- 
ingdon and Cambridge. By James Duberly, Esq. 
London, 1857.” 

From this brochure I learn that, as in the case 
of Huntingdon and Cambridge, two counties haye 
sometimes only one sheriff between them. 

E. H. A. 

Derby Day (4" 8. iii. 503.)—There is a rule 
of the Jockey Club, that “there shall always be 
an interval of one month between the 2000 guineas 
stakes and the Derby.” The 2000 guineas are 
run in the first spring meeting, which takes place 
one fortnight after the Craven meeting; which 
latter is the opening of the racing season at New- 
market, and the date of which is settled by the 
Jockey Club. It usually, but not always, takes 
place on Easter Monday. The Tuesday's Riddles- 
worth was established because the late Lord 
Exeter conscientiously objected to travel to a race- 
meeting on Easter Sunday, so as to be in time to 
see the Monday’s Riddlesworth run for. The 
Duke of York was not so scrupulous; but by way 
of “hedging,” he used to read the lessons and 
psalms for the day as he posted along the road, in 
hopes that bis piety would bring him luck for the 
week, 

The authorities controlling Epsom races (and 
not Lord Derby) established a race to be run, in 

779, by fillies. It was called after “ The Oaks,” 
Lord Derby's seat at Banstead. It was won by 
Lord Derby's filly, Bridget ; whereupon another 
race for colts and fillies, to be run in 1780, was 
established and called “The Derby.” 

“The Oaks” originally belonzed to General 
Burgoyne, well known at Saratoga. He was a 
natural son of Lord Bingley, and ran away with a 
Lady Stanley. He fell into difficulties, and his 
father-in-law boucht the villa to keep it in the 
family. Upon the marriage of Lady Betty Hamil- 
ton (daughter of the beautiful Elizabeth Gun- 
ning) with Lord Derby’s son, General Burgoyne 
wrote “ The Maid of the Oaks,” to be } oduced at 
the féte given in consequence of the marriage. 


J. Witkins, B.C.L. 


Locat Sayines: Huntrneponsnrre (4* S§. iii. 
425.)—I have frequently heard in Renfrewshire 
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the first of 


we. The third I have heard as fol 
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women and children turned out in féte costume, and 

dancing was kept up at intervals during the evening, 
Phere was a fair number of visitors pr and the 
ila is to be repeated.’ 


Kentish Worps (4 8. iii. 56.)\—Deek for 
“ditch.” In West Flanders a ditch is also called 
C, al nour very near the same as in 
Irish); but in East Flanders 


t word lls dyl. (read “ dike”) f l is used, 

t for ditch, but for the raised bank at the side of 
I id wals (» les, Lat ). The | nen dig t¢ 
i ( y that last signific n There re ions a 
imilar apparent contusion of meanings in th 


word wa 7, F1.), it beigg in the or province 
applied to the earthen me thrown up for the 

t of «1 places, in tl to th 
pply the 


san sa n ) it «ihe } verb, an den 

il in den dyk len (to fall from the mound into 
the ditch), is well understood at Ostend, but un- 
intelligible to a burgher of Ghent 


J. VAN DE VELDE. 
Srr ToHomas GARDINER (4™ S. iii. 531, 560,)- 
Sir Thomas was a younger son of Rev. Michael 
Gardiner, rector of ( treenford Magna, Middlesex 
and the arms on his father’s monument in the 
ha “ Quarterly, 
la t per pal . or and gu., a fess be tween 
three does all counterchanged”; 2 3, “Az. 
two bars arg. in chief, a talbot of the second” 
(Gardiner); impaling, “Or a chev. engrailed 
barry of six arg. and az. between three cranes 
proper * (Brown). See Ly sons’ Environs, ii. 440. 
TEWARS, 














The Eprror Misc. GENEALOGICA will, I hope, 
excuse me if I give some of the dates he has 
quoted a little more precisely. Sir Thomas’s 
knighthood is assigned to November 25, 1641, not 
1640, in Walkley’s Cat. of Knights of Charles I. 
p. 142. He was sw London on 
Jat uary 25, 1635-6, not 1635—a slight, but far from 
unimportant addition. To the other dates con- 
cerning Gardiner may be added the resolution for 
his impeachment by the House of Commons, 
which was come to on March 22, 1641-2. (Ver- 
ney’s Notes of the Long Pari.) In the year 1645 
he was appointed Solicitor-General. In the State 
Public Record Office, 

: | 


rs) a letter of 
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n Recorder of 














Papers of Car. I. in the 

: tl Gardiner’s 
No. 61), which 
wing barry of five, argent 
and or, in chief two pheons, in base one. These 
arms, it will be observed, are very different from 
those stated in Berry’s Encyclop. Herald. to have 
been borne by Sir Thomas. A. L. 


Srr OrtaAnpo GE! 


there is (among oth 
dated April 22, 1637 (vol. cecliv. 


is sealed with a seal be: 


(4 S. iii. 337.)—I enclos 
a copy of inscription on the monument of Sir 
Orlando Gee in Isleworth church, Middlesex. 
He died The monument has his arms 
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to 


quartered with those of Chilcott, from which 

family he took his second wife, having married 

the daughter of Robert Chilcott of that parish, 
} 


Esq. I am desirous of tracing the pedigree of 


this Robert Chilcott up to the Robert Chilcott, 
alias Comyn, who lived at Tiverton in 1611, and 
founded some charities there. 

They are the same family, as is proved by the 
identity of the arms which are given in the 
Heralds’ Visitation for Middlesex in 1663, and 
for Somerset in 1623, and also in the Harleiaen 
MS. If any of your readers can assist me I shall 
be very much obliged : — 


To tha Memory of 
St Or_tan®o Gee, Kyienrt, 

Son of Mt John Gee, Vicar of Dunfford in Devonshire. 
The truely noble Algernon, Earle of Northumberland, 
Employed him for many years in y° Management 
of his weightyest Affaires, 

And for his fidelity Equall to the Greatness of his Trusts, 
After the Restoration in 1666 Commended him to 
the Office of 
Register of the Court of Admiralty, 

Which he Enjoyed five and forty Years, 

He Continued serviceable in no less trusts to his Patrons 
The Right Honorable Joceline, Earle of Northumberlard, 
And to his daughter y* most noble Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Somerset. 

He was twice Marryed: 

First to Elizabeth y* daughter of S* William Maxey 
of Essex, K", 

Afterwards to Ann y* daughter of Robert Chilcot 

of this Parish, Esq'. 
nt Charytes during the whole course of 
His life 
Prevented him not from bequeathing considerable Sums 
To Charitable Uses. At his Death 
he likewise Gave five hundred pounds 
towards the rebuilding this Church. 
Borne 1619 
Dye 11705 } As ged 86. 


His freq: 


J. G. Curcorr. 
Pressts (4% S, iii. 506.)—Sir Walter Scott, in 
the second chs apter of Quentin Durward and with 
reference to the forest with which the royal castle 
of Plessis-les-Tours was surrounded, says :— 
“These woodlands comprised a noble chase, or royal 
park, fenced by an enclosure, termed in the Latin of the 
middle ages pleritium, which gives the name of Plessis to 
so many villages in France.” 
He thus considers pleritium or plessis as equiva- 
lent to chase or park, but I doubt whether the 
notion of deer was originally associated either 
with park or plevitium. Does not the compound 
parc-aux-cerfs, by which the famous or infamous 
retreat of Louis XV. was designated, imply that 
a park could exist without deer? and is not the 
notion of net-work or fence conveyed in the low 
Latin plexitium from Latin plerus? Certainly the 
Greek fpxos, from which, whether correctly or 
incorrectly, our word park is comm only derived, 
signified first a fence, and then also the place 
enclosed, but without any notion of deer: so, the 
same notion is excluded from park in our phrase 
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| park of artillery. I should like to know the exact 
meaning of the Saxon parruc, from which our 
modern word is derived. W. B.C, 


Svupsipence (4™ S, iii. 589.) vot having by 
me the last three writers refe ry to (after Fac- 
ciolati) by Lorp Lyrrreron, 1 raust content my- 

elf with dealing with the passage from Lucre tius, 
whic h, as far as it touches the. question, runs as 
follows :— 

= - et multe per mare pessum 
Subsedere suis pariter cum civibus s urbe 8.” 
In which I am willing to grant that sudsedere 
does bear the sense “ of descent with motion.” 
But Iam far from being prepared to admit that 
it has anything to do with subsideo. On the con- 
trary, I believe it to be the third plural of the 
perfect of subside, which Lorp Lyrretton needs 
not to be informed makes both suhsidi and sub- 
sedi. How far the opinion of Facciolati has sup- 
port from the other authors I cannot say, but I 
am sure that from the dest among them—the only 
| one, I should presume, possessing much wei ight— 
he has none that can be relied on as authoritative 
or unexceptionable. From sedeo and its compounds 
the notion of rest seems, to my mind, inseparable. 

I so far agree with Mr. Brat, that in the 
pronunciation of English, usage is to be followed; 
but when in derivatives a question is raised as to 
the quantity of a syllable, it can be settled only by 
a reference to its primitive. Many lawyers pro- 
nounce marital as if the — ite were short, 
but it is, all one for this, as long as any lawyer's 
arm, if not, peradyventure, po his head. 

Epucunp Tew, M.A. 
Patching Rectory. 
Mr. Tew is clearly right in deriving this word 
from subsido, to the rejection of subsideo, but 
nevertheless [ think it should be pronounced 
custom, ‘‘ quem penes arbitrium,” &e. 
seems to me decidedly in favour of this pronun- 

‘iation, so also is the genius of our language, the 

tenionsy of which is to throw the accent on the 
antepenultima, whatever may be the length (in 
Latin) of the penultimate syllable ; witness such 
words as <« infidence, diffidence, érator, and a host 
of others. W. B.C, 


sibsidenc 2; 


Passage mn Gaatrans (4S. iii, 551, 558.) 
Lorp Lytretton forgets that quotations in the 
New Testament seldom adhere to the ipsissima 
verba; and that in this instance a slight transpo- 
sition of the words will make the end of a good 
iambic line. May not the original have been 

és KaAG Td EnAovaOa Kaddy. 
TEWARs. 

Mepat (4* §S, iii. 528.)—The first of the two 
medals described by I. N. O. may be one of the 
medals given by George III. to the chiefs of the 
North American Indians, or the heads of the 
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tribes in Africa, who had rendered some service to 
British subjects, or whom it was desirable to 
attach to the interest of this country. 

These medals, which are of silver, are of three 
sizes, the largest being three inches in diameter ; 
the second, two inches and four-tenths; the third, 
one inch and a galf, 19, 16, 12 of Mionnet’s scale. 

Would it not be a great boon to collectors, and 
those interested in the subject, if the British 
Museum would print a catalogue of these medals 
and coins? The sale of it would soon more than 
repay the cost. BELFAST. 

GarnsporovcGnu’s “ Brive Boy ” (4 S. iii. 576.) 
I cannot add much to the history of this picture, 
but there is not a shadow of doubt as to the 
authenticity and genuineness of the “ Blue Boy’ 
in the possession of the Marquis of Westminster. 
The first Earl Grosvenor, who is stated by Ful- 
cher to have purchased the picture from Hoppner, 
died in 1802, so that if the author of The Life of 
Gainsborough be correct, it must have been in the 
possession of the Grosvenor family nearly seventy 
years, and twelve or fifteen years before the 
«Blue Boy” exhibited at the conversazione of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers came into the 
hands of Mr. Hall. The Grosvenor picture was 
one of twelve paintings by Gainsborough ex- 
hibited at the British Institution in 1815; and 
more recently, at the Art Treasures Exhibition in 
Manchester, it formed one of the leading attrac- 
tions, hanging near the lovely portrait of Mrs. 
Graham, also by Gainsborough, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s “ Contemplative Youth,” and other works 
of the highest quality. With these surroundings, 
it maintained its ground thoroughly, and at- 
tracted general admiration by its beautiful and 
harmonious colouring, its brilliant execution, and 
its perfect state of preservation. 

As to Hoppner not being likely to possess such 
a picture, I see nothing to prevent it. He was 
a fashionable and well-employed portrait-painter, 
and artists at all times have been noted for col- 
lecting pictures and works of art ; and at the date 
of its purchase modern pictures fetched a very 
different price in the market to that which they 
obtain at the present time. G. D. Tomirnson. 


Kent Forx-Lore (4 S. iii. 479.) — A similar 
strange and superstitious custom as that mentioned 
by Mr. Dunx1y, of the herdsman going to each of 
the kine and sheep at Dartford Priory farm, and 
whispering to them that their old master was 
dead, I find mention made of in that wild and 
omnifarious romance by Karl Gutzkow (b. 1811), 
Der Zauberer von Rom (the Sorcerer of Rome), 
which custom the author ascribes to a certain part 
of dear old Westphalia. The heroine Lucinde, 
who by-the-way outdoes all the unwomanly hero- 
ines of the Feydeau—Sand——-Braddon—Onuida— 


Cometh-up-as-a-Flower school, visits the village 
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school, being herself the daughter of a village 
dominee, and finds the household of the school- 
master better regulated than that of her own 
father :— 

“Amongst the garden utensils she also found a Bienen- 
helm (a wire mask to protect the face and head in general 
from the sting of the bees when cutting honey), which 
latter a servant-man out of the village was just borrow- 
ing of the schoolmaster, in order to ann to the bees 
the death of his just deceased master. A strange custom, 
here at home, to cause the death of the master of the house 
to be announced by the servant-man to the bees, going 
amongst the bee-hives with these words—‘ The mistress 
sends her best compliments and the master has died,’ "— 
( Vide ante, ed. 1863 (Leipzig, Brockhaus), vol. i. pp. 
$2-83:) 

HerMANN KInpt. 

Germany. 

Smitine tue Tuiens (4 §S, ii. 238, 261.) — 
The quotations from the Jiiad in the earlier of 
these paragraphs, and perhaps the observation of 
common life, show, I think, that this was only a 
boisterous and somewhat vulgar habit of Mars 
and his worthies, under excitement, and whether 
threatening, rejoicing, or crying; and that it was 
emphasis, and not religion. But I remember to 
have observed some years ago, as rather singular, 
that expressions of this kind, although, as your 
correspondent has shown, common enough in the 
later books of the Ziad, are nowhere to be met 
with in the earlier ones, showing thus a change of 
phrase and manners. I say this in my own wrong, 
for I firmly hold the unity both of the poem and 
the author, and will never be persuaded to the 
contrary. Ricwarp Hux Sanpys. 
89, Chancery Lane. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Chronica Mag stri Rooeri de Hovedene. Edited by Wil- 
liam Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, &e. Vol. 11, 

Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis ; to- 

gether with the Translations of John Trevisa and of an 

unknown Writer of the Fifteenth Century Edited by 

Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., &e. Vol. ZZ, 


Annales Monastici. Vol. IV. Annales Monasterii di 
Oseneia (A.D. 1016-1347): Chronicon 1 igo dictum 
Chronicon Thoma Wykes (A.p. 1066-1289); Annales 
Prioratus de VV wgornia (A.D. 1-1 177). Edited by Henry 
Richards Luard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Registrar of University of Cambridge, &c 

Annales Monastici. Vol. V. Index and Glossary. Edited 
by Edward Richard Luard, M.A. 

We have to call the attention of our readers, neces- 
sarily very briefly, to four new volumes of the Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages, now publishing under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, 

The second volume of Hoveden contains that por- 
tion of the compilation of Roger of Hoveden which 
corresponds with the “Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi,” 
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common! 1own under the name of Benedict of Peter Tae Rey. James Henruorne Topp, D.D.—Another 
bor », down to the deat f Henry. t isfac y | accomplished scholar and rood man bas been called to 
to find, as or his rest. The Rev, Dr. l, Senior Fellow of Trinity 
exaini j f ‘ lun ilirms the th ' College, Dublin, and Regius Professor of Hebrew in that 
of t ' the tv ironi vhich | Universitvy—who was, if not the founder, the chief esta- 
was a hi i refact | ) d | er he Irish Archeological Society, and President 
volun ; ‘ he Royal Irish Academy—died on Tues- 

hh } l ime B ton’s valuabl last in th xty fifth vear of iggy 2 . Dr. Todd's 
edit g n, with its two « var s histor | itings and illustrations of early Irish 
Ey " i i | l to r ire 1 tion in our 
m nent f ingua he lit ’ t ] , tow I en from it mencement a 
va nore wo i t t ! " 1 mo \ l a e was a man 
wi ‘ I I l t in ti ! ! | d in ibiln, fi Times— 
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it out a ! el leserving the 

who s n the Reformation in 
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of the p ll rties which we 
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of tl irst edition, Mr. 

remar { y respe ting 

Thom re nts, 1 the 

More, w icated to “ 

1868 (4 S. ii , an r. Lupt 

libra: ol tl nterestin 

on the “ Hiera s of Dionysius” re 

him wit translation (Bell & Daldy 

plied issit in the chain of Colet’s 1 

and tl ich fresh light upon his « 

the N l : f Florence, and the positi 

by hin t re the arrival of Era 

the zeal l t r after the whol 

finding ' nd important materials 

accurate | et hm withdrew as far as ble % —_ ma e - ail tooth on —_— 
his first tion, 1s issued a fresh one, i h ! ssued ONTHLY P : bseription AMPED COPIES 
results of these discoveries ar properly inter . A = io a i ; ¥ be ‘by P st Ottic no 
Catalocue of the early editions of Erasmus in tl litor’s payable at the St 1 Pos f vrof WILLIAM G. SMITH, 43, 
collection. is another valuabl feature in tl bang lg i. - i VS ee wen also all COMMUNICA- 
and improved edition of The Oxford Reformers. Noras awp Q te alan nena 











